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TEXAS EXPECTS 
ITS AGENTS TO SPY 
ON ONE ANOTHER 


Resentment Expressed By Locals in 
That State Over Department’s 








Questionnaire 
80,000 HALF DOLLAR FEES 
Commissioner Coins New Phrase, 


“Bootleg Insurance,” Meaning Cover 
in Unauthorized Companies 





The insurance commissioner of Texas 
has stirred up a hornet’s nest by pre- 
paring a questionnaire which agents 
must answer in order to get a certifi- 
cate of authority and which contains 
eighteen questions. In returning the 
application to the state insurance de- 
partment, it must be accompanied by 
a fee of fifty cents. There are 80,000 
agency licenses in. the state and a fifty 
cent fee will mean $40,000. If a man 
represents thirty companies the agent 
must go through the annoyance of fill- 
ing out thirty blanks. 

For some years there has been no 
license fee in Texas, as 2.6% of the 
gross receipts have under Chapter 108 
constituted all taxes and license fees 
collectible under the laws of the state. 
This legislation was in 1911 and no 
new legislation regarding fees has been 
enacted since, so that the department 
is undertaking to give to an old statute 
a meaning which it does not possess. 

Spy Affidavit 

It is the affidavit, however, in the 
questionnaire which has aroused Texas 
insurance men. It reads as follows: 

“IT have carefully read and under- 
stand all questions herein propounded 
and do hereby solemnly swear that all 
answers given to such questions are 
true and correct; that I will not ‘Boot 
Leg’ or ‘Wild Cat’ insurance and will 
not, within my knowledge, permit it to 
be done by another, and that I will 
report any person or persons to the 
Insurance Commissioner of Texas, 
whom I believe to be violating the in- 
surance laws of Texas.” 

Agents claim that this is a method of 
turning them into spies and they resent 
it. They believe that it is undignified 
and will result in disagreeable, petty 
jealousies and _ ill-feeling. 

The department, on the other hand, 
made claims that the general effect of 
the affidavit will be to heighten the 
moral tone of the business and to keep 
it out of the hands of people who should 
not be in it. 

“Boot Leg” or “Wild Cat” insurance 
is described by the commissioner as 


(Continued on page 14) 
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First British Insurance Office Established in United States A. D. 1804 


PHCENIX 


ASSURANCE COMPANY L™© OF LONDON 


(ESTABLISHED 1782) 


A Corporation which has stood the test of time! 
140 YEARS of successful business operation. World- 
wide interests. Absolute security. Excellent service 
and facilities. 


UNITED STATES HEAD OFFICE 
100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 








PERCIVAL BERESFORD, U. S. Manager 

















“The Goodwill of our Agency Force— 
Our Greatest Asset”— 


Capacity! 


Strength!! 
Service!!! 


THE COMMERCIAL UNION 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


114 Fifth Ave. 





New York City 
































1867 1922 


EQUITABLE LIFE 


Insurance Company 
OF IOWA — 


Results of 1921 


Insurance in Force............... $286,934,616.49 
Admitted Assets ..................$ 39,234,839.04 
Ratio of Actual to wereenns Mor- 


CNY Skceniimcks 6 in ti-thin i alae 34.7% 


68% of all business satliii since organization 
still in force. 


For information regarding Agencies 


Address: Home Office, Des Moines 
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GOVERNOR STANDS 
BY STODDARD; TURNS 
DOWN UNTERMYER 


Refuses to Call Special Session After 
Legislature Tables Many Lock- 
wood Bills 


ANGRY 











COUNSEL’S CHARGES 





First Called New York Superintendent 
Tool of Jesse S. Phillips; Then 
Retracts in Press 





The New York Legislature, which 
tossed most of the Untermyer-Lock wood 
insurance measures into the waste- 
paper basket, has adjourned, and the 
question interesting the Insurance De- 
partment and the insurance men of the 
country is whether or not Samuel Unter- 
myer will continue as counsel of the 
Lockwood committee investigating the 
housing situation, or whether he will 
resign, as he has several times threat- 
ened to do. During the week the coun- 
sel of the committee was so enraged 
because his bills did not go through 
en masse that he issued a number of 
newspaper statements and finally de- 
manded a special session of the Legis- 
lature to probe activities of what Unter- 
myer designated as a “corrupt lobby.” 
The Governor refused to call the extra 
session. 

Apologized for Stoddard Comment 

In one of his statements Mr. Unter- 
myer called Colonel Stoddard, the New 
York superintendent, a tool of Jesse 8S. 
Phillips, former New York superinten- 
dent, as he declared that the New York 
superintendent had consented to “jok- 
ers” being placed in some of his insur- 
ance bills, The so-called “jokers” were 
merely changes in bills which had been 
threshed over at the departmental 
hearings, and about which Mr. Unter- 
myer was not in ignorance. 

They referred to insurance rate pro 
visions which take into consideration 
fire insurance, conflagration charges and 
fixed profits over a five-year period. 
Later in another statement Untermyer 
apologized for his attack upon Stod- 
dard, but renewed his criticisms of 
Phillips, whose abilities, experience, 
common sense and integrity strongly 
appeal to members of the Legislature, 
many of whom served in the Legislature 
with him. Untermyer also attacked the 
speaker of the House for blocking his 
bills. The speaker retaliated by object- 
ing to domination of the Legislature by 
any individual, whether a bully or not. 
He objected to wholesale indictments 
against public men. 

In refusing to call an extra session 
Governor Miller said in part: 

“I do not hesitate to say that with. 
certain changes suggested by me on the- 
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night of “adjournment, which Senator 
Lockwood himself thought’ it wise to 
make, the trade! Commission bill appears 
to me to be a sound measure, and 
whilst, generally speaking, | am opposed 
te tne creation of more regulatory 
bodies, state or federal, I did reach the 
conclusion that in view of the disclo- 
sures of the Lockwood committee of 
ilegal practices, the proven inadequacy 
of the ordinary machinery of justice to 
uncover such practices, and the growth 
in recent years of associations having 
the power and the inevitable tendency 
t6 fall into unlawful ways, there was 
sufficient reason to justify the estab- 
lishment of a commission with power to 
investigate unlawfu! acts and to license 
associations of competitors, so that 
business men could know what they 
could lawfully do, such associations 
could be kept within lawful purposes 
and unlawful practices could be uncov- 
ered, but I am unwilling to coerce the 
Legislature into taking hasty action 
upon a measure of such vast importance 
by calling an extraordinary session. 
You have been studying this subject for 
months, and as a result of this study 
you have produced a bill just before the 
Legislature adjourned. I think the 
Legislature is entitled to ample time to 
study your production. 

“Meanwhile the Lockwood committee 
has been continued in existence, 

“T am glad to see you retract the 
hasty charge which you made against 


Superintendent Stoddard in your inter- 
view published in ‘yesterday’s papers. 
You ought to retract the equally un- 
justifiable charge against Speaker Mach- 
o'd which you reiterated in your letter 
to me. 

. “The two so-called ‘jokers,’ which you 
charged to have been inserted in the 
rate regulation bill at the behest of a 
wicked lobby, were inserted as the re- 
sult of a conference between Senator 
Lockwood, Speaker Machold and my- 
self. Senator Lockwood thought they 
were unnecessary because they were 
based on such sound and universally 
followed practice that the Superinten- 
dent of Insurance would observe them 
in any case. As you well know, when 
the Legislature delegates authority to 
an administrative body it must set up 
some standard. In my opinion, it is the 
wise policy for the Legis’ature to in- 
corporate sound and established prin- 
ciples in measures of that kind and not 
to leave it to the discretion of adminis- 
trative officers to observe them or not 
as they might see fit. We have too 
much government at discretion now, 
and wherever it is possible law, not 
individual will or discretion, should 
govern. 

“The foregoing disposes of two or 
three purposes which you specified for 
calling an extraordinary session. The 
other matters referred to by you do not 
by themselves justify such an unusual 
course.” 


What New York Legislature Did 


The New York State Legislature ad- 
journed at midnight on March 17, the 
shortest session in the history of that 
law making body since 1777 when Brit 
ish and Hessian soldiers were keeping 
the members on the jump. 
Untermyer, the counsel to the Lock- 
wood cominittee, wants the iegislaiure 
called back forthwith to pass the fim 
important feature measures” of th 
housing program which failed to go to 
the Governor along with the twenty-five 
or thirty measures affecting insurance 
interests which did pass both houses 
of the legislature. The Governor says 
“<“Wo,” 

The legislature failed to pass the 
Trade Commissions law, which would 
regulate such organizations as the As- 
sociation of Life Insurance Presidents 
and the National Association of Life 
Underwriters. This bill also failed to 
reach the Governor. 

Bill giving monopoly to 
workmen’s compensation insurance; 
bill compelling companies to invest 
40% of reserves in mortgages; and Kat- 
lin “Blue Sky” bill. 

Bills Which Went Through 

The legislature did pass, however, a 
measure bringing all rate making as- 
sociations under the supervision of the 
superintendent of insurance, over which 
during the closing hours of the ses- 
sion there was a bitter wrangle with 
charges and countercharges between 
the insurance interests, the insurance 

department and the Lockwood com- 
mittee, as to the propriety of certain 
amendments, which were ultimately ac- 
cepted by the committee. The meas- 
ures which are in the hands of the 
governor are as follows: 

Senate Print No. 706 by Mr. Daven- 
port, amending tax law by striking out 
provision that assessments on shares 
of stock of banks shall not be at great- 
er rate than assessments on other mon- 
eyed capital in hands of individuals. 

Senate Print No. 1442 by Towner. 
Amending insurance law by providing 
that at any time after first annual 
meeting, directors of mutual employ- 
ers’ liability and workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance companies may be di- 
vided by boards into three groups and 
thereafter one group elected only at 
each annual meeting. 

Senate Print No. 1653 by Mr. Daven: 
port. Amending generally tax law by 
imposing a tax of 2 cents on each $100 
face value on sales or transfers of cer- 


Samuel 


state in 


tificates or of deposit representing tax- 
eble certificates. Tax is now imposed 
only on sales of stock. 

Senate Print No. 1446 by Mr. Cotillo. 
Amending insurance law relative to 
agent’s and broker’s certificate of au- 
thority by prohibiting use of indem 
nity bonds for bail in certain criminal 
cases. 

Senate Print No, 1486 by Mr. Towner. 
Amending insurance law, relative to 
standard fire insurance policy, by pro 
viding application for an umpire under 
trovisions relating to appraisals shall 
he made to a judge of Supreme Court 
or county judge in district or county 
in which property is located. 

Senate Print No. 1455, by Mr. Town- 
er. Amending insurance law, by pro- 
viding that standard life insurance 
policy may provide if interest on a 
loan is not paid when due it shall be 
edded to existing loan; and requiring 
approval of superintendent to forms. 
(This provision was a part of certain 
of the more liberal contracts issued 
under the tontine form prior to the 
insurance investigation of 1905 in New 
York State.) 

Senate Print No. 1447 by Mr. Towner. 
Adding new insurance law prohibiting 
conversion of mutual fire or marine in- 
surance companies into stock fire in- 
surance companies. 

Senate Print No. 1582, by Mr. Tol- 
bert. Amending highway law by re- 
quiring indemnity bonds for motor vehi- 
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STUDY THESE FIGURES 


From the MOST SUCCESSFUL YEAR of 


THE MASONIC MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION 
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Washington, D. C. 
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cles transporting passengers for nire 
in first class cities, the amount of bond 
to be $2,500. 

Rate Regulation 

Senate Print No. 18238, by Joint 
Legislative Committee on housing is 
the much controverted measure provid- 
ing for the regulation of rate-making 
agsociations and the regulation of rates 
of fire insurance companies. The meas- 
ure contains most drastic provisions 
as to the regulation of rate making, 
but failed to include in its fina! printed 
form the provision for the basing of 
rates upon a five year experience table 
which was strongly advocated by the 
insurance interests and the department. 

Senate Print No. 1518 by Mr. Towner. 
Amending insurance law by adding new 
sections requiring approval.of super- 
intendent of insurance of rates of mu- 
tual automobile insurance companies. 

Senate Print No. 1830 by Mr. Town- 
er. Amending sections 321, 324, 325 
to 327, 341. 344 to 347 insurance law, 
generally relative to mutual automobile 
insurance companies. 

Assembly Print No. 1876 by Mr. 
Cowee. Amending highway law by re- 
quiring police or judicial officer receiv- 
ing report of a motor vehicle accident 
(o make memorandum of facts reported 
end deliver same to police justice or 
other magistrate of city, village or 
town. 

Assembly Print No. 1576 by = Mr. 
Hutchinson. Amending insurance law 
relative to group health and accident 
insurance policies. 

Assembly Print No. 1088 by Mr. 
Hutchinson. Amending insurance law 
by empowering casualty companies to 
insure against any loss or damage to 
property for which insured is liable to 
except loss or damage caused by risks 
mentioned in 7 9, 10 and 11 of sec- 
tion 70. 

Assembly Print No. 1789 by Mr. Mc- 
Whinney. Amending insurance law 
and adding new section 7l-a by pro- 
viding for incorporation of companies 
to insure on mutual plan upon any 
risks specified in 1st, 2nd, 5th, 6th, 7th, 
Sth, 10th and 11th subdivisions of sec- 
tion 20. 
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American Central Lifej! 


Insurance Company 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Ratablished 1899 


All agency contracts direct with the company 


Address : 
HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 
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These bills are in hands of the Gov- 

ernor as 30 day bills. 
Pass Re-insurance Law 

The New York legislature has pa:sed 
the bill authorizing the superintendent 
of insurance to approve re-insurance 
by domestic companies of risks in for- 
eign countries from which they are re- 
tiring from business. This bill au- 
thorizes any company of that country, 
when approved by the department but 
not admitted here, to give credit for 
reserve liability as though it were an 
authorized company. 





What Legislatures 
Of Other States Did 


New Jersey killed compulsory invest- 
ment law, and so did Maryland. 

Kentucky passed non-forfeiture bill, 
which is still in the hands of the Gov- 
ernor. 

Mississippi enacted the abatement 
legislation, which nullifies suits brought 
by state officials against insurance com- 
panies. The Mississippi Legislature is 
now investigating Insurance Commis- 
sioner Henry’s oflice; also charges 
against Governor Russell. 

South Carolina passed the amortiza- 
tion law. 


84 SHARE INSURANCE 

A Mississippi soldier died in 1918 and 
left eighty-four relatives claiming to be 
beneficiaries of his estate. B. F. Tay- 
lor. of Crystal Springs, Miss., named 
his’ father as beneficiary. His father, 
who died later, left the insurance to 
the next of kin. When the United 
States Veterans’ Bureau asked the 
family to furnish a list of those rela- 
tives coming within the ‘permitted 
class” it received a list five feet long. 
The list included the names, ages and 
addresses of nine brothers, six sisters, 
six uncles, twenty-three nephews, nine- 
teen nieces, six brothers-in-law, eight 
sisters-in-law, six cousins and a_ step- 
mother. Fifty-nine of the surviving 
family are residents of Taylor’s home- 
town and make up more than four per 
cent of the entire population of the 
town. The Veterans’ Bureau made a 
settlement which will result in paying 
the step-mother and fifteen brothers 
and sisters monthly instalments of $1.92 
each for 204 months. It goes without 
saying that this is the most unusual 
case that the Bureau has handled. 


CONN.-MUTUAL EMPLOYES CLUB 


The first annual meeting of the new- 
ly organized Connecticut Mutual Club, 
formed by the amalgamation of the 
Men’s and the Girls’ clubs, was held 
March 14 at the home office. Willard 
A. Roberts, twice president of the 
men’s club, was elected president for 
the coming year. Miss Jannette Tay- 
lor is the vice-president, and Miss Anna 
M. McCarthy, treasurer. 





MADE PEORIA LIFE OFFICERS 


At the annual meeting of the directors 
of the Pecria Life, Henry Loucks, who 
has been superintendent of agents, was 
elected vice-president and Walter E. 


May was elected a member of the board 
of directors and agency secretary. 
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Westfall Gets Title 
Held By Lunger 


IS ELECTED VICE-PRESIDENT 








Educated at Cornell and Abroad; Went 
With Society in Subordinate 
Capacity 





Dr. J. V. E. Westfall, one of the beat 
educated and most capable men in the 
entire fraternity, has been elected vice- 
president of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society by the board of directors 
as provided by the charter of the So- 
ciety. Three officers of the Society are 





DR. J. V. E. WESTFALL 


elected by the directors. They are 
president, vice-president and secretary. 
The oflice of vice-president as provided 
by the charter has been vacant since 
the death of John B. Lunger. It is 
announced by the Equitable that the 
division of the Home Office organiza- 
tion into three departments, known as 
executive, financial, and agency, was 
abolished and the titles of ‘‘vice-presi- 
dent—financial department” and “vice- 
president—agency department” were 
changed to financial vice-president (A, 
R. Horr), and agency vice-president 
(W. E. Taylor), respectively. 

Dr. Westfall got his title from his 
degrees which are Doctor of Philosophy, 
Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Sci- 
ence. After his graduation from Cor- 
nell he went to Europe for a _ three 
years’ study. There he attended the 
University in Leipzig. His first busi- 
ness experience in this country was 
with Haskins & Sells, certified public 
accountants. He went with the Equit- 
able Society in 1907 in a subordinate 
position a*tached to the office of Paul 
Morton, president. After considerable 
experience with the Society, he was 
made assistant third vice-president, 
later becoming assistant to President 
Day. Upon the death of John B. Lung- 
er, he was made vice-president of the 
executive department. One of the field 
agency managers of the Equitable So- 
ciety said to The Eastern Underwriter 
this week: 

“Dr. Westfall is an unusually able 
man who went into a life insurance 
company and seemed to fit wherever 
he was placed. This is a case of a man 
rising high from the ranks by merit 
as his first position was not an im- 
portant one. His progress has been 
unusual.as he has had no particular 
specialty at the Equitable nor any par- 
ticular niche; that is, he did not go 
from one desk to another in rotation, 
but whatever duties he was called upon 
to fill he did so with an understanding 
and intelligence which made a most 
favorable impression.” 





PRU SELLS BANK STOCK 


The Prudential has sold all its stock 
in the Fidelity Union Trust Company 
of Newark to Julius S. Rippel, Newark 
financier, for $2,600,000. He has no 
connection of any kind with The Pru- 
dential. The resignation of Forrest F. 
Dryden as a director of the Fidelity 
Union Trust is announced. 











The self-sacrifice of Regulus is one of the big glories of 
history. As the story goes he was captured by the 
Carthaginians and held as a slave for years. Later he 
was sent to Rome with instructions to advise his coun- 
try to sue for peace. If there was peace Regulus was 
to be freed—if not he was to return to Carthage and 
give his life. The supposition was that the old Roman 
would proclaim the power and strength of the African 
town and scare his own country into submission. But 
the supposition went wrong. Regulus urged Rome to 
fight on. Incidentally he was advised to stay and not go 
back. “I have given my word,” he replied and went 


cor 


back to die. And yet, as Thackeray said—Tis not the 
dying for a faith that is so hard, ’tis the living up to 
it.” In every home someone is living up to the faith. In 


given his word. Life insur- 


every home someone has 
ance justifies faith and loyalty. No man has any right 
to weaken or destroy a faith which he cannot or will 


not replace with a loftier. 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 
etna Incorporated under the laws of the State of New Jersey 
Forrest F. Dryden, President 


Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 








Prudential Flowers 
For Haley Fiske 


SENT AS A _ BIRTHDAY GIFT 





Metropolitan Veterans Present Silver 
Goblet to President, Who Reaches 
Seventieth Milestone 





About seven hundred men and women 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, who have been in the employ 
of the company for twenty years or 
more, and thereby are classed as “vet- 
erans” gave a surprise party to Haley 
Fiske, president of the Metropolitan, 
on March 17th, because the following 
day, March 18th, was his seventieth 
birthday. The affair took place in the 
Assembly Room in the Metropolitan 
Building to which place Mr. Fiske was 
asked to come by Second Vice-Presi- 
dent Gaston at 3.30 o’clock that after- 
noon. Mr. Fiske said he knew “some- 
thing was up,” but he did not know 
what, and he would come. Actordingly 
the party took him as a complete sur- 
prise. 

Arriving at the entrance he was met 
by Miss Carrie A. Foster, the oldest 
female clerk in point of service in the 
Metropolitan, who celebrated her forty- 
fifth anniversary with the company 
the cther day. The group of veterans 
made passage-way and Miss Foster es- 
corted Mr. Fiske to a central point in 
the room. Mrs. Fiske, who was in the 
secret, had come to the Assembly 
Room and was escorted to Mr. Fiske’s 
side by Frank Knight who is prominent 
in the Veterans’ Association. Great 
masses of flowers were banked around 
the place where Mr. Fiske stood. They 
were from the various organizations in 
the company and one large bouquet of 
seventy American beauty roses bore 
the tag “With the compliments and 
congratulations of the officers of the 
Prudential Insurance Company of 
America.” 


On behalf of the veterans Mr. Gaston 
then addressed Mr. Fiske briefly and 


_closed by presenting to him and to 


Mrs. Fiske each a handsome goblet of 
silver suitably engraved. To this Mr. 
Fiske responded. Then Otto, the com- 
pany’s cake baker, brought in a huge 
birthday cake with seven candles each 
standing for a decade. Refreshments 
were served to the entire party after- 
wards. The officers of the Metropoli- 
tan, other than veterans, and their 
wives were there as hosts on the in- 
vitation of Mrs. Marion Brockway, 
House Mother at the Metropolitan, who, 
with Mr, Gaston had made the arrange- 
ments. 





CONFERENCE IN HARTFORD 





Phoenix Mutual Managers Meet And 
Discuss New Plans for Train- 
ing of Men 





A conference of managers of the 
Phoenix Mutual Life was held in Hart- 
ford this week. The training plans as 
outlined have undergone a number of 
changes. The training will consist of 
three parts. The first part is prelimi- 
nary study based on an up-to-date in- 
struction course and to be taken under 
the close supervision of the manager. 
It will involve approximately 50 hours 
of study and review. The second part 
is actual field experience of approxi- 
mately one month, also under the close 
supervision of the manager. No men 
will be taken on in territory located 
outside of where the company’s estab- 
lished agencies are located. If the new 
man successfully completes these first 
two periods he will then come to the 
Home Office for an intensive course of 
study lasting three weeks. This course 
at the Home Office will cover many 
phases of the business which, have not 
been touched on up to that time and 
also the latest sales methods and 
demonstrations by the Phoenix Mutual’s 
successful producers. 
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The Company OF the People, FOR the People—made BY the People 
The Greatest Life Insurance Company in the World. 


{ In Assets In Business Placed In Service to the Public 
Greatest, In Income - Greatest 2 In Business Gained Greatest 2In Reduction of Mortality 
'( In Gain of Each In Business in Force Un Health and Welfare Work 





METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED BY THE STATE OF NEW YORK) 
HALEY FISKE, President FREDERICK H. ECKER, Vice-President 


Business Statement, December 31, 1921 


Assets -« «© &« + ce me $1,115,583,024,54 


Larger than those of any other Insurance Company in the World. 


Increase in Assets during 1921 - -\. - - $134,669,937.37 


Larger than that of any other Insurance Company in the World. 
Liabilities - - - - - - - - $1,068,341,845.04 
Surplus - - - - - - - - - $47,241,179.50 
Ordinary (annual premium) Life Insur2nce paid for in 1921 $897,949,212 


More than has ever been placed in one year by any other Company in the World. 
Industrial (weekly premium) Insurance paid for in 1921 $666,840,395 
Total Insurance placed and paid for in 1921 - - -  $1,564,789,607 


A larger amount placed in one year than by any other Company tn the World. 


Gain in Insurance in Force in 1921 - - - - “ $625,695,325 
A larger gain in one year than that made by any other Insurance Company in the 
World. 


Total Amount of Outstanding Insurance — - - - “ $7,005,707,839 


Larger than that of any other Company in the World. 


Ordinary (that is exclusive of Industrial) Insurance in Force $3,892,267,274 
Larger than that of any other Company in the World. 

Number of Policies in Force December 31, 1921 - - 25,542,422 
Larger than that of any other Company in America. 

Gain in Number of Outstanding Policies - - - - 1,642,425 

Number of Claims paid in 1921 - - - - - 323,531 


Averaging one claim paid for every 27 seconds of each business day of 8 hours. 
Amount paid to Policy-holders in 1921 “ . - - $91,348,472.98 
Payments to policy-holders averaged $630.16 a minute of cach business day of 8 
hours. 
Reduction in Industrial mortality in 10 years, 31.9 per cent. 


Typhoid Fever reduction, 71 per cent.; Tuberculosis, 49 per cent.; Heart disease, 
19 per cent.; Bright's disease, nearly 30 per cent.; Infectious diseases of chil- 
dren, nearly 37 per cent. 


Death Rate for 1921 on the Industrial business lowest in history of Company. 
Dividends declared payable in 1922, nearly - - - $16,000,000 


Metropolitan Nurses made 2,136,000 visits in 1921, free of charge to sick Indus- 
trial Policy-holders, including 18,984 visits to persons insured under Group 
policies. 


Metropolitan men distributed over Twenty-five Millions of pieces of literature 
on health— 


Bringing the total distribution to over 238,000,000 exclusive of Company’s health 
magazine, of which over 18,000,000 are annually distributed. 
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Hobbs’ Address At 
Donaldson Dinner 


COMMISSIONERS FUNCTIONS 


Departments Smooth Away Difficul- 
ties in Uniformity; They Are 
Not Infallible 


At the testimonial dinner given to 
Commissioner Donaldson at the Belle- 
vue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, by 
the members of the insurance fraternity 
of that city last week, the Honorable 
Clarence W. Hobbs, commissioner of 
insurance for the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, was one of the speak- 
ers. Mr. Hobbs discussed intimately 
the workings of an insurance depart- 
ment and the powers of the commis- 
sioner. He said: 


The commissioner of insurance of necessity 
spends his time between two worlds. By virtue 
of his office he is part and parcel of the gov- 
ernmental organization and, therefore, to some 
extent an inhabitant of the great world of 
politics. By virtue of his jurisdiction he is in, 
though not necessarily of the world of insur- 
ance. According to his predilection he will 
naturally be more at home in the one than in 
the other. Without commenting too severely 
upon the taste and judgment of those who elect 
to follow the primrose path of politics, I think 
it is geasonable to conclude that even such a 
one, if indeed any such there be, after spending 
a few months in the legislative atmosphere, as 
some of us, for our sins, are now doing, argu- 
ing for appropriations, supplying very imper- 
fectly appreciated advice and witnessing pet 
measures merrily lambasted, would feel a great 
sense of relief and even of exultation in the 
presence of this great assembly, representing a 
not inconsiderable fraction of the insurance 
world, and would heartily rejoice, even as we 
do, in this most convincing evidence that at 
least one commissioner jg not without honor in 
his own country. 





[I entertain a very high regard for my 
legislature, not only officially but 
have no reason to assume that the legislature 
of this ere at state is not locally regarded in 
any other light than as an unalloyed balm and 


own 
actually, an | 


blessing. At the same time, during the legis- 
lative season its activities elicit no littl inter- 
est on the nart of the insurance world. I think 


it not an unfair statement 
subjects within the vast range of legislative 
activities more perfectly incomprehensible to 
the legislature than insurance. Insurance, as we 
know, exhibits an infinite variety and is cap 
able of great mutuability. to become moderately 
familiar with which requires long and arduous 
applic ation. It must also be borne in mind. that 
the insurance world, important though it be, is 
but one of many which gravitate around the 
great central sun of state government. It is 
not uncommonly the case, therefore, that the 
ordinary legislator looks upon insurance mat 
ters as dark and unholy mysteries to be viewed 
with infinite suspicion. On the other hand, the 
insurance world hot unnaturally feels a very 
natural apprehension when _ the legislature 
sharpens its axe and sets merrily to work. 
Standing as he does between the two, the com 
missioner. if he undertakes any degree of re 


that there are few 


sponsibility for injecting a measure of sound 
reason into the situation, will find his gray 
hairs increase, his peace of mind diminish, and 
will at times feel that he is fully earning 
even the munificent remuneration which the 
state so lavishly bestows 


This brings to my mind an article in one of 


the insurance journals to the effect that in 
surance departments were much to be censured 
because of the delay in producing their annual 
report, inasmuch as, because of the vast reven 
ues passing through their hands the matter of 
expense need be of no consideration what 


ever. Alas! Would it were so! I should like 
to take that editor by the hand and personally 
conduct him through the various stages of se 
curing an appropriation from the legislature, 
and by the time we had finished our tour I 
think he would recognize two propositions: 
First. that the insurance department can spend 
not one penny of the money passing through 
their hands, but only such funds as are al 
lowed by the state; second, that the 
at times and in certain places mighty 
Fiscal policy is, however, not the 
legislation which touches insurance 
The main trend and purpose of legislation con 
cerns insurance ,as it does every one of the 
manifold fields into which the legislature ex 
tends its all-regulatory arms. Our forefathers 
established our government in accordance with 
the principle that it should be a government 
of laws and not of men. In view of modern 
experience it would seem that the y reposed too 
implicit a confidence in the efficacy of written 
aw, however well grounded their lack of confi 
dence in men may appear. They might well 
have hesitated had. they foreseen the portentous 
growth of the legislative output, the extent to 


state 1s 
thrifty. 
field of 


most nearly. 


which it would intertwine its tentacles with 
commerce industry, finance and even with the 
life and daily activity of the individual. They 
might well have trembled at the thought that 
one day class influence and organized propa 
ganda should tend to supplant the rule of 
reason and the force of logic and careful de 


liberation which 
ceedings of 
of the 
which 


should 


characterize the pro 
legislative 


assemblies. The ideal 
lawmakers of antiquity was a _ code 
sfould contro] all a man’s activities 
from a point well before his birth to a point 
well after his death. We are today rapidly 
apori ximating that ideal. 

here are certain evidences 


that the com- 


munity is aware of this fact, and not at all 
content therewith; that they feel that the great 
overburden of law is entailing an intolerable 
burden of expense for its enforcement; that it 
hampers individual initiative, restricts the nor- 
mal development of commerce and industry, 
and is slowly but surely infringing upon the 
supposedly sacred domain of individual liberty. 
There have been indications of a will to halt 
the legislative flood by curtailing the duration 
of legislative sessions, by diminishing their 
frequency, and there are even propositions look 
ing towards a resting period within which no 
new law should be enacted. These restraints 
are purely mechanical, and at their best afford 
merely temporary relief. Other propositions 
look towards a simplification of the form of 
government. a reduction of the size of legis- 
lative bodies, and a closer commingling of the 
legislative and executive branches, the substi 
tution of control by departmental regulation in 
certain fields for regulation by direct legis 
lative act. 


To discuss the merits of these propositions 
would require more time and space than suits 
the occasion. It must be borne in mind that the 


legislatures of today are not to blame. They 


are carrying on a policy which has grown up 
bit by bit over a long series of years, and 
doing it on the whole, honestly and faithfully 


and with mighty few thanks for 
They are not to blame for 
the bearings of the vast 
which go through their 


their pains. 
not appreciating all 
variety of matters 
hands, for nobody but 


a superman is capable of that. and we may 
properly evince a certain degree of thankful- 
ness that there are no supermen in our legis- 


latures. 

The situation, however, has 
upon insurance. Insurance 
purely a matter for state 


a decided bearing 
while in legal theory 
cognizance, is in its 


nature an interstate business. Insurance laws 
being as they are, it is not always a simple 
matter to comply with the laws of one. state. 


Now we have good scriptural authority for the 
proposition that no man can serve two masters. 
Much more, therefore, we may conclude. is it 
difficult to comply with the laws of forty-eight 
states. including some which insist upon making 
their laws apvly extra territorially. 

Now one of the most valuable functions of 


the insurance commissioners is to smooth 


n away 
some of these difficulties by the formulation 
of uniform laws and uniform regulations. The 


labors of the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners have borne fruit. and the vari 
ous members working with wise patience may 
in time achieve a real measure of relief for 
a very difficult and perplexine situation. But 
their task is fraueht with difficulties It 1s 
none too easy in the first place to bring into 


aceord forty-eight commissioners. That. how 
ever, being done, there are forty-eight legis- 
latures to convinee, and to stir to action. Tf, 


there fore, the 

not borne more abundant 

not far to seck. 
Now in theory it 


labors of the have 


reason is 


commissioners 
fruit, the 
would 


seem a_ perfectly 
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Security Mutual Agents are successful 
| WHY? 
The reasons are many 

First —Our rates are right 

Second—Our policies are attractive 

Third —Our Company is reliable 
Fourth—Our agents have our co-operation 
| We can give good men good territory 
| If you are interested, address 
| C. H. Jackson, Supt. of Agencies 
| Y 

SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPAN 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 

rational answer to adopt the suggestion above naring him in the mazes, of discussion and a 
ind vest a larger measure of authority in the company official who fills his ear with honeyed 
hands of the commissioners, and, as indieated platitude relative to the urge of the public, 
accomplish more by regulation and less b the necessity of a broad-minded and liberal 
statute In practice, assuming tl legislature outlook and the like. How welcome at such 
were willing to grant such extended authority times the ability to open the statutes, indicate 
there are two further difficulties. In the first pave ection and line, and bring all discus- 
place, the commissioners, as a rule, don’t want sion to an end with a stern “Thus saith the 
it. They already have pretty ample = disere law.” . 
tionary power, and its proper exercise is not In the second place the companies and all 
infrequently a matter of much inward com other interests within the commissioner's juris- 
muning and perplexity he presence of a diction don’t want it. One rapidly becomes 
definite statutory rule of thumb is a real re used to the time-honored formula “Of course 
lief. Moreover assume a commissioner placed we would trust you, but we don’t know about 
hetween a company lawyer who is deftly en ur successor.” used to take much pleasure 
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Gain in Assets During Last Six Menths of 1921 


Approximately $500,000.00 
More Insurance Accounts on Our 


companies 


THE F. B. COLLINS INVESTMENT COMPANY 


Mortgage 


Home Office: 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


“Thirty-seven years without a loss to an investor.” 
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in this indication of confidence. It must in 
candor be admitted that occasionally a com 
missioner succeeds in achieving a slip which 
furnishes a certain warrant against trusting 


their discretion too implicitly, 

So, we may assume that the situation as 
now existing will change slowly and gradually, 
to accept it without too much re prning, mur- 
muring philosophically “It might be worse.” 
Whatever honor a commissioner may have in 
his wn country, it is certain a prophet has 
none; and the morrow will doubtless take care 
of itself as it has done for lo these many 
years. I have spoken of the insurance world 
as one of many which gravitate around the 
great central sun of state government. It 
matters much to the worlds whether the central 
sun dispenses the kindly fostering light of 
justice and moderation, or whether it glows 
red with anger and discontent, spotted with 
torm and clouded in with the gathering mists 
of doom. There are those who have conceived 
that the laws which the state so freely emits 
will in time clog the motions of the attendant 
spheres and cause them to lose there momen- 
tum and drop one by one into the central sun, 
ind there are those who anticipate this with 
triumphant expectation as the milennium of 
social achievement. Rather let us anticipate 
that as the state was made for man and not 
man for the state. any change which effectually 
merged the individual in the state would re- 


ult in barren desolation and death, or that 
the sudden rushing together of the various 
elements of the social fabric would generate 
a cosmic heat which would disperse the entire 
mass into its primordeal elements, not to be 
gathered together into their former order and 
symmetry tor many, many weary years 


This. I am sure, is far hopes, but 





that change of some kind will come is, of 
course, to b expected Whatever be the 
change, humanity is tough and has _ survived 
the wreck of empires, dominions and powers. 
So. too, with the activities human kind. 
The particular form of activity with which we 
ire connected is ancillary in its nature, the 
handmaid of commerce and industry, the ‘help 
er and protector of man in his manifold activi 
ties That er be the change jowever, our 
social institutions may shape themselves,. we 
may be certain that there will always be room 
i? or those prepared to render honestly a 
valunhl * for an honest price So, I 
necive tl the commissioner, in so far as 
f tris to do justice, to enforce the dictates 
f \ d equity, to compel compliance 
th who me law, to maintain the righteous 
iuse of the weak against the strong, is per- 


forming a work 
the institution 
lis assembly 


essential to the 
which he supervises. And in 
brought together in honor of 
associate, I think we all 
never should have met were we not 
that he has rought diligently for 
the welfare of the community and for the 
healt hint and beneficent activity of the inter- 
within his control, giving freely not only 

his time which the state has bought at a 
price, but of that which is beyond all frice, 
the best of his heart and his soul and his mind. 
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SOME EQUITABLE FACTS 


The Equitable has faithfully served the public for over sixty-two years. 
It is one of the largest and strongest financial organizations in the world. 
It is a great human welfare institution with a membership of nearly a 
million thrifty, far-sighted persons banded together for mutual protec- 
tion, whose combined insurance aggregates $2,817,970,732. 

Its assets are safely and profitably invested, and its large Surplus Re- 
serves guarantee its stability regardless of financial conditions. 

It paid to Policyholders and Beneficiaries $83,678,764 in 1921. Its Total 
ayments to Policyholders and Beneficiaries since organization total 
$1,458,653,991. 

In 1921 it paid 8,919 Domestic Death claims. Of these, 8,804 (or 98.7% ) 
were paid within one day after receipt of due proof of death. 

Its Mortality Rate for the year 1921 was the lowest in the history of the 
Society. 

Its Refunds (Dividends) to Policyholders in 1921 were $18,745,639, and 
it has set aside $26,148,772 to pay the Refunds due in 1922. 

It was the first company to make policies incontestable after one year. 
It was the first company to demonstrate that a policy could be paid as 
promptly as a bank draft. 


It was the first company to insure large numbers of employes in a body 
on the Group Insurance plan, with scientific medical inspection substi- 
tuted for personal medical examination. 


It has devised the Home Purchase Plan of insurance whereby a man of 
moderate means can own his own home and pay for it conveniently 
whether he lives or dies. 


It has developed a programme for the education and training of its 
agents in the principles of life insurance and in modern salesmanship. 


It maintains at its Home Office an Inheritance Tax and Business Insur- 
ance Bureau for the benefit of the insuring public. 


Its policies are liberal, clear and comprehensive, readily adaptable to 
the diversified needs of the insuring public. 


THE EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF THE UNITED STATES 
120 Broadway, New York 
W. A. DAY, President 
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National Association 
Newspaper Articles 


ARRANGEMENTS UNDER WAY 





Executive Secretary Ensign Says An- 
nouncement Soon Forthcoming Will 
Mean Much to Business 





It looks as if the big story of life 
insurance is to be graphically and en- 


tertainingly told to readers of daily 
newspapers. 
The National Association of Life 


Underwriters has practically closed ar- 
rangements for an educational cam- 
pauign of this sort which will have the 
endorsements of the best minds of the 
business. The underwriters’ organiza- 
tion thinks ii would be premature to 
make an announcement at this time, 
but this week issued a statement to the 
press in which was forecasted the an- 
nouncement and giving the opinion 
that it would overtop all previous ac- 
complishments of the National Associa- 
tion of Lite Underwriters. In a state- 
ment to the press Executive Secretary 
ensign said: “A full and complete an- 
nouncemeut will be made at the earli- 
est possible moment, but we cannot 
militate against the success of our 
propos:tion by releasing information at 
the most critical stage of our negotia- 
tions.” 

It is understood that this campaign 
is to educate the public and to inform 
it of the big vital things going on in 
life insurance, what life insurance 
means to America, and will be via the 
syndicate route. This was one of the 
most important things discussed at the 
executive committee meeting in New 
York a few days ago attended by some 
of the most prominent general agents 
in America and these imsurance Men, 
together with executives of Companie» 
so far seen, believe that insurance is 
on the verge of a rebirth in the columns 
of the daily papers. 

The daily papers, particularly in the 
small towns, welcome good materia: 
about life insurance and the only rea- 
son they have not printed more is be- 
cause insurance men themselves have 
not zone about it in the most effective 
way. The Eastern Underwriter is not 
in a position at the present time to 
print all of the details as such a story 
would be premature. 


COMBINE TWO A'GENCIES 





|. A. Lewis, cf Chicago, Now Manager 
of Equitable Society Offices at 
280 Broadway 





I. A. Lewis, formerly assistant agen- 
cy manager for the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society, with offices in Chicago, 
has been made an agency manager at 
New York with offices at 280 Broadway. 
lhe new general agency has been 
formed by combining the forces of the 
Empire agency, located at 45 Hast 17th 
street, and of the Municipal agency, 
With offices on the sixth floor at 280 
Broadway. Il. M. Adleman was man- 
ager of the former, and R. H. Hicks 
of the latter. 

The new force is temporarily located 
in the offices of the, old Municipal 
agency on the sixth floor of the build- 
ing at 280 Broadway, but new oflices 
are being laid out on the third floor. 
Accommodations for a large force are 
planned and a private telephone ex- 
change is being installed for the sales 
force. The first case has already been 
closed and progressive work is forecast 
for the year. — 

Mr. Lewis was engaged as a sales- 
Man, in a Chicago agency, during Oc: 
tober, 1917. He was promoted to the 
Dost as assistant agency manager in 
April, 1920, and has just been further 
advanced and offered the opportunity 
of building up a general agency. The 
Offices, as planned, include a comfort- 
able reception room for callers, com- 
fortable offices for the executive force, 
_ every convenience for the sales- 

an, 


May 11 is National | 
Life Association Day 


A eee aero 


AN APP FROM EVERY MEMBER 





Executive Committee Meets; Shuff 
Has Travelled 8,600 Miles on 
Sales Congress Tour 





May 11 has been designated as “Na- 
tional Association Day” by the board of 
trustees of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters at a meeting held 
March 15 at the Hotel Astor. On May 
11 every agent then a member of any 
local association is expected to secure 
at least one new application for mem- 
bership. This decision carried into ef- 
fect the resolution passed at the mid- 
year meeting of the executive commit- 
tee, held in the morning of the same 
day, which resolution empowered the 
board of trustees to devise some plan 
whereby the lost ground in membership 
cou'd be regained, 

President John L. Shuff reviewed his 
recent sales congress tour, speaking 
emphatically of the enthusiastic meet- 
ings which had been held throughout 
the Southwest and the West. He an- 
nounced that he had traveled 8,600 
miles, and that in some_ instances 
agents had traveled 500 to 1,000 miles 
to attend the sales congresses. 

The joint report of the executive sec- 
retary and the secretary of the National 
Association referred, among other 
things, to the present evidence of loss 
of membership, and mentioned applica- 
tions on file for affiliation with the na- 
tional body as follows: Lafayette, Ind.; 
Lynchburg, Va.; Muncie, Ind., and Spen- 
cer, Lowa. 

Xdward A. Woods, as chairman of 
the committee on scientific salesman- 
ship, briefly referred to a survey of the 
most necessary qualifications for a suc- 
cessful agent, which was the result of 
the work of the Carnegie Bureau of 
Personnel Research, checked up in his 
own. Office. 

Henry J. Powell, chairman of the law 
and legislation committee, stated that 
out of 531 important bills of interest 
to life insurance men only eight in the 
past six months have had to do with 
the qualifications of agents and brokers, 
the other bills relating to taxations, 
compulsory investigations, etc. 

The question of the 1922 International 
Convention was discussed by Edward 
A. Woods, chairman of the program 
committee, and Neil D. Sills, chairman 
of the International Council. The dates 
of the convention are August 22, 23 
and 24, with headquarters at the King 
Edward Hotel in Toronto, Canada. An 
effort will be made to have General 
Byng, first commanding officer of the 
Canadian contingent in the world’s war, 
and General Pershing as speakers at 


‘the banquet, which will be held on the 


evening of August 25. The various de- 
tails of the program were laid before 
the committee and all arrangements 
were approved. 

A. R. Spier, chairman of the com- 
mittee on the use and extension of life 
insurance for credit, spoke of the vari- 
ous points of contact which had been 
established through his committee, and 
dwelt particularly on the plan which 
had been worked out through the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men, where- 
by there will be a reciprocal arrange- 
ment of an exchange of speakers be- 
tween local credit men’s association 
and local life underwriters associations. 





George Kuhns, president of the Bank- 
ers Life Company, has returned from a 
hunting trip in old Mexico. Among the 


members of the party were John W. 
Hogan, agency manager for the com- 
pany at La Crosse, Wisconsin, and R. 
H. Cherry, of Cherry & Cherry, agency 
managers at San Antonio, Texas. They 
went into Mexico to hunt bear, but they 
found more bandits than bears, 


ANOTHER $2,000,000 POLICY 





Agent From the Middle-West Comes to 
New York With Big 
Case 





Some of the New York City life in- 
surance men have had their eyes 
opened in regard to writing policies 
for a million dollars or more. A short 
time ago, H. E. Briggs, an agent for 
the Mutual Life in Kansas City, came 
to New York. He immediately entered 
into negotiations with the several life 
Insurance companies in the city for 
the purpose of placing $2,000,000 of 
endowment insurance on the life of a 
prospect in Detroit. 

It seems that Mr. Briggs has worked 
up a proposition that is particularly 
appealing to wealthy men. It is based 
upon pure business rather than senti- 
ment, and the agent who presents this 
proposition wins the attention of even 
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those prospects who have previously 
turned down the various offers of other 
life insurance salesmen. Mr. Briggs 
had no difficulty in obtaining the $2,- 
000,000 policy on the life of his Detroit 
prospect. New York presents a bigger 
field of opportunity, so the Kansas City 
agent is now writing business here 
through one of the local agencies. Some 
of the prominent life underwriters are 
watching with considerable interest 
further developments in this particular 
field of insurance, 
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The 62nd Annual Report shows: 
Premiums received during the 

WOas WORE ss cdckacesAdaancdaawanes $6,990,547 
Payments to Policyholders and 

their beneficiaries in Death 
Claims, Endowments, Dividends, 


WAUNL Réccdsdvcnvancceascadedaaeains 4,740, 
Amount added to the Insurance is 
Reserve Funds ..ccccsccccccocce 2,121,307 
Net Interest Income from Invest- 
SOE a cccncccasacenendcasasandiens 1,964,050 
($642,638 in excess of the amount 
required to maintain the reserve) 
Actual mortality experience 53.44% 
: of the onus expected, 
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Insurance provides an estate— 
Accident Insurance protects the income 
which makes possible the accumulation 
of that estate. 

Without Accident and Health contracts 
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We offer Accident and Health policies 
unsurpassed in liberality and scope of 
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tages offered by a contract with us. 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 





Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General 


Efhiciency 











Walter Renton Ingalls, 
Average former president of the 
Wealth Mining and Metallurgical 


Per Family Society of America, has 
written a book, “Wealth 
and Income of the American Veople,”’ 
which says that 26,500,000 families in 
America tind themselves at the present 
time in ihe possession of weaith to an 
average amount of about $10,300 per 
family compared with about $10,550 in 
1916. They have in prospect al aver 
age income of not to exceed $1,400 per 
annum, and have-let themselves be led 
into a habit of spending nearly $2,000 
per annum (in 1919), whereas they had 
an average income of about $1,400 per 
anium in 1918 and spent an average 
of only $1,150. 
* ” * 
Robert Riegel, pro- 
Riegel fessor of insurance 
Disagrecs With and statistics Uni 
Guardian Writer versity of Vennsyl 
vania, in a letter to 
The Eastern Underwriter, disagrees 
with “Service,” the organ of the Guar- 
dian Life, in a statement recently made 
by that publication, ‘The best way for 
a life insurance man to become a sein 
salesman is for him to become a semi- 
actuary.” That catchline is uniortu 
nate in Mr, Riegel’s opinion. He an 
swers it by quoting briefly from his 
book on “Insurance Principles and Prac 
tices,” as follows: 

“Life insurance policies, like suits of 
clothes, must be adapted to the different 
needs of various classes of persons. It 
is plain that they are like suits in other 
respects—there is a diversity in char 
acter, length of service and price. 
Again, the price charged for the differ- 
ent policies must be at least sufficient 
to cover the cost of production and yet 
low enough to compete with the articles 
offered by other sellers. As a consum- 
ers’ mutual association for manufactur 
ing clothing sells goods at cost of pro 
duction plus the expense of marketing, 
so a mutual life insurance Compaly 
sells its policies at cost of production 
plus expenses. On the other hand, the 
stock Company, organized for prolit to 
the stockholders, is induced by compe- 
tition to meet the rates of the mutual 
as far as possible. 

“It is evident from the foregoing that 
in life insurance (1) the cost of pro- 
duction will lurgely govern the pre- 
miums charged, and (2) that this cost 
of production differs for various types 
of policies. The cost of production in 
manufacturing corresponds to the ‘mor 
tality cost’ in life insurance, for the life 
insurance company is selling protec- 
tion. The marketing or selling expense 
of a manufacturer is duplicated by the 
‘loading’ or expenses allowed in life 


insurance to cover commissions to 
agents for obtaining the business, the 
maintenance of offices, etc. A broad 


knowledge of any business must include 
a knowledge of its costs, prices and 
expenses. The elements which enter 
into the cost of insurance and its sell 
ing expense will evidently throw con- 
siderable light upon the operations of 
a life insurance company and the rela- 
tions between it and the persons in- 
sured. 

“In fact, such a consideration is abso 
lutely essential to an intelligent dis- 
cussion of life insurance problems or 
to the efficient buying and selling of life 
insurance protection. In this respect, 
also, insurance does not differ from any 
other commodity, for the salesman who 
knows his goods is able to sell more 
with greater satisfaction to his cus- 
tomers, and the customer who buys 
judiciously is more likely to purchase 
the kind of commodity which meets his 
requirements.” 

In his letter to this paper Mr. Riegel 


says: “Many insurance men of promi- 
nence have devoted considerable effort 
to urging life insurance agents to re- 


gard their work as a profession. The 
idea seemingly implied in this clever 


sentence is directly to the contrary. If 
it means that the agent should not bur- 


den the prospect with unnecessary 
mathematical details it should have 
said so.” 
* * cs 

“tow do you find business?” 
By Going was asked of a New York 
After It Life man. “By going after 

it!” he shot back. That’s 
the secret. That’s the answer, says 
Thomas A. Buckner, vice-president of 
the New York Life in the company’s 


weekly bulletin. A National Cash Reg- 
salesman was asked about busi- 
ness the other day. “Plenty of it,’ he 


ister 


said, “but we go after it harder than 
we used to. We find it much better 
to PUSH BUSINESS than to let busi 


ness push us.” The Toledo Scale Com 
puny reports that its metropolitan sales 


for January and February, 1922, were 
16 per cent higher than they were in 
the same two months in 1921, while 


their sales throughout the United States 


were 23 per cent better, 


These two companies are excellent 
barometers o eneral business condi 
tions and the ability of the general 


public to buy fact 
that their 


practically 


and pay, due to the 
commodities are used in 
every line of industry. 
There is no reason whatever for un- 
easiness over the business outlook. 


Trade is to be had by those who go 


fier it. Not as easily as in the days 
of the squanderlust that followed the 
war, bul many thousands of aiert-mind 


cd men and women are prospering to- 
day in life insurance and every line of 
work, and are showing others the way. 
The big menace to prosperity justi now 
is the tendency of some who should be 
preparing for it to sit around and radi 
ate gloom. The country is blessed with 
wealth without measure. Its resources 
are boundless. It is a solvent, going 
concern, well able to meet its obliga- 
tions and to guarantee success ta those 
of its citizens who are willing to work 
in a Whole-hearted way. 


* * & 
Ira W. Barnes, presi- 
Banker Boosts dent of the Ninth Na- 
Business tional Bank of Phila- 


Life Insurance delphia, gave business 
life insurance a good 
boost in an address before the Philadel- 
phia Association of Life Underwriters. 
life insurance as a valuable business 
asset is rapidly becoming more general- 
ly recognized, he said, and with that 
protection many business concerns will 
expand faster.and serve better, 
Trained experts are frequently hard 
to replace because of their technical 
knowledge as it applies to the particu- 
lar line of industry in which they are 
engaged and their ability to function 


co-operatively, said Mr. Barnes. The co- 


operative spirit is a fundamental re- 
quisite of modern business, because our 
business relations and activities are to- 
day so complex that each of us, to do 
his best, must give his whole attention 
to his direct duties and responsibilities 
and have but a general knowledge of 
the work of his associates or, if his 
position be that of a directing execu- 
tive, he must have men responsible to 
him who have a more intimate knowl- 
edge of various departments of activity 
under his direction than he has, and his 
policies and ideas must be expressed 
through them. 

The loss of the services of men of this 
kind is frequently covered by life in- 
surance, payable to the company by 


which they are employed, to take care 
Oo any temporary period of reduced 
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Life, Accident and Health Insurance 
Our Complete Protection Combination 
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operating efficiency pending the secur- 
ing of a competent successor and to 
cover the expense incident thereto. 
Commercial credit is based upon phy- 
sical assets and the human equation. 
Physical assets are measured by stand- 
ards of proportion of quick assets to 


current debt--amount of fixed assets— 
relation of invested capital to both. 


Human equation is measured by stand- 
ards of honesty, ability, dependability, 
application and earning capacity. All of 
these qualifications are 
the greatest success. 

Frequently a man of demonstrated 
ability and earning capacity does not 
have sufficient capital for a business 
that is expanding faster than his profits 
can properly take care of, and no one 
would hesitate to loan him the money 
he would need for that purpose if as- 
sured he would survive the development 
period. Instances of this kind are com- 
mon. Many successful concerfs of to- 
day have at some time been handi- 
capped by the lack of capital, which, 
for a partnership interest or other con- 
sideration, has been supplied by friends 
who have had confidence in the per- 
sonnel. 

Life insurance payable to the concern 
and assigned to the lender ofttimes 
affords a means of safely doing the un- 
usual in such instances. It protects the 
lender against the loss of his money. 
It protects the borrower against the 
loss of the services of those upon whom 
the success of the enterprise may great- 
ly depend, particularly during its de- 
velopment period. 

o*” * * 
Questions for the man who 
can’t make up his mind often 
bring favorable results. The 
following eight questions ap- 
pear in Field News: 

1. Do you suppose a man ever died 
fully insured whose widow lamented 
the fact that he had not invested his 
money in some other manner? 

2. Do you suppose a man ever died 
without life insurance who did not re- 
gret—too late—negligence to provide 
for the future? 

3. Did you ever meet a man who 
was physically unable to take life in- 
surance who did not wish he had in- 
sured years before? 

!. Did you ever hear of a widow that 
wished her husband had put his money 


Ask Him 
These 


necessary for 


in the bank instead of buying insur. 
ance? 

5. What would you think of one who 
would refuse to insure his house against 
fire, but instead put the premiums in 
the bank? 

6. Do you believe there is anyone 
who would not insure if he knew death 
would come to him within five, ten or 
fifteen years? 

7. Do you know of any widow who 
has had to take her children out of 
school because her husband, during his 
lifetime, believed he had plenty of time 
to take out insurance? 

8. Did you ever hear an old man say 
he wished he had taken insurance in 
his younger days so that the premiums 
would not have been so high? 


o * « 
You have just one mes- 
The Kernel sage that vitally concerns 
in the Nut the prospect and his fam- 
ily. Neither of these is 
concerned in any real sense with con- 
tract details of dividends or company 


history or state legislation on life in- 
surance. These touch no need or cir- 
cumstances or desire of his life very 
intimately. The New England Pilot 
says what does interest him is this 
fact: His death would mean a finan- 
cial loss to his family that would cer- 
tainly deprive it of many advantages 
that it now enjoys, and might lead: to 
its break-up as a group. This is a 
terrible ‘prospect for any father to face. 


The wiping out of the poss‘bility of 
this disaster can be accomplished, in 


999 cases out of 1,000, only by life in- 
surance. The explanation of how this 
can be done is the story that gains 
the attention and grips the interest and 
creates the desire. Forget everything 
else when you talk insurance to the 
average man. Make him visualize his 
supreme need for home protection; 
and do it so clearly that he will say 
with sincerity and enthusiasm: That's 
fine—write me up for this policy! Men 
are responding by the thousand to this 
simple but compelling appeal. 


: CARSON WITH EQUITABLE 

F. A. Carson, who for thirteen years 
has been engaged in agency work for 
the Prudential in Iowa, has been ap- 
pointed general agent of the Equitable 
of Iowa at Centerville, Ia. 





to develop and hold theit business. 
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BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
W. D. WYMAN, President 


This Company has always pursued those policies in the conduct of its business that 
have given it a high reputation for stability and fair dealing. 

Has always rendered the highest grade of service to its policyholders. 

Has always extended reasonable assistance and encouragement to its representatives 


WINFIELD S. WELD, Supt. of Agencies 
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How Coast Man Views 
Insurance Business 


SAYS: “DON’T FOOL YOURSELF” 
Address of J. N. Flowerman, Equitable 
Manager, Before Northern Cali- 
fornia Underwriters Ass’n 


At the Congress of Life Underwriters 
held at the Palace Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco, in February under the auspices 
of the Northern California Life Under- 
writers’ Association, J. N. Flowerman, 
district manager of the Equitable Life 
Assurance delivered an ad- 
dress on the life insurance agent and 
his business. The address was pro- 
nounced, a valuable contribution to the 
literature on the subject by those at- 
tending the congress and is being used 
by National Association President Shuff 
in his one day congress meetings. The 
address of Mr. Flowerman follows: 


- society, 


Hin’s and Observations Concerning the 
Aocnt and His Business 

In the last decade more has been 
said on the subject of System in con- 
nection with its application to the suc- 
cess’ul operations of life insurance men 
and women in the field, than on a half 
dozen or more other subjects known. 
As a matter of fact the system so-called 
of presenting life insurance has been 
the target of SYSTEM SHARP-SHOOT- 
ERS to a very tense degree. 

System, or lack of system, carried 
on to extreme, are things to be avoided, 
and a happy medium between the two 
should be struck. The trouble in the 
past has been with life insurance men 
and women that they usually followed 
the LACK OF SYSTEM course, and 
that. more than any other reason, is 
resvonsible for so many failures in the 
business. And in the picturesque words 
of our good friend, Vice-President Davis, 
of the Equitable Life, “The highways 
and byways are strewn with the bleach- 
ed bones of Life Insurance Failures.” 

The first step of the sales process 
for your consideration is you—the sales- 
man. Everywhere through life, man is 
selling himself. The price he will ob- 
tain will depend largely upon what he 
is. The Boy Scout rule, “To keep your- 
self physically strong, mentally awake, 
and morally straight,’ would be a splen- 
did rule for a salesman to adopt, be- 
cause directly, day by day, he gets his 
return accordingly as he measures up 
to these standards. Every man in order 
to be efficient, must function through 
five channels: Love, self-expression, 
religion, food, and play. 

1. Love: He must love something, 
and the more unselfish that love and 
the more it is expressed, the finer this 
part of him becomes. 

2. Self-expression: He must find 
self-expression in his work or his hob- 
by, or his play. His interests in life 
hid him do, and as he does, he ex- 
presses himself, 

3. Religion: Every man needs the 
background, and the stabilizing effect 
of being stronger than himself. 


4. Food: All of the growth comes 
through proper nourishment. We grow 
mentally, morally, and physically by the 
food we take in to meet these various 
needs. Without food, they die. 

5. Play: Relaxation is necessary. 
“All work and no play makes Jack a 
dull boy.” 

Analyze yourself then according to 
this five-fold standard; and try and 
make yourself a balanced man; for you 
must, if you are to get real results, be 
able to meet as equals—you should 
have the confidence that comes from 
knowledge that you are sound physical- 
ly, mentally, morally, and spiritually. 
Remember, the first thing your prospect 
sees when you go before him is YOU, 
and that first impression can not be too 
carefully guarded. Some of the quali- 
fications worth cultivating are:—an 
erect, forceful bearing, neat appearance, 
cheerfulness, honesty, love of fellow- 
men, seeing the good always in the 
other fellow, sympathy, and an honest 
desire to serve your tellowmen. You 
are one-fourth of the sales job. You 
are, therefore, entitled to a lot of at- 
tention from yourself. 

Some of the reasons why insurance 
men and women fail are as follows: 

1. Lack of confidence in himself, or 
herself, and the proposition presented. 
Result—a negative atmosphere which 
repels the prospects at the start, and 
prevents the appearance of a feeling 
of confidence in the mind of the buyer 
without which no business transaction 
of any kind can be consummated. 

2. Lack of enthusiasm. Result—no 
steam in the boiler. Did you’ ever 
know an engine to run on luke-warm 
water? The remedy—sell yourself life 
insurance figuratively and _ literally. 

suy yourself all you can possibly afford. 
Then get the vision of what it will do; 
homes held intact; boys given a chance; 
girls kept secure; widows growing old 
in comfort, etc., ete. 

Take every opportunity possible to 
deliver checks in payment of death 
claims, and watch what follows in the 
after years. Do these things, and some 
day, sooner or later, you will wake 
up to the fact that life insurance is 
all and more than has ever been ex- 
pressed by its greatest advocates, and 
then nothing can stop you. 

3. Laziness. Result—a nuisance to 
the business, and to yourself. Remedy 

Get well physically; get well mental- 
ly; force yourself to acquire new habits. 
Don’t try to foo! yourself. 

4. No system of working. Result— 
Lost motion; waste of time (which is 
the only limit of earnings in this pro- 
fession) ; opportunities missed; 
“slumps,” and “dry spells’; discourage- 
ment; inefficiency. Remedy—As a 
minimum, arrange prospect list every 
night for the following day; determine 
to see and interview at least ten real 
prospects every day; keep record cards. 

5. Neglect of old policyholders. Re. 
sult—Failure to find a road to the 
easiest, most pleasant and most profit- 
able source of new business. Remedy 

Develop a system of records and fol- 
low-ups. Make friends of policyholders. 
Go where they go. Watch their inter- 
ests, and give them real service. 

6. Failure to talk large amounts. Re- 





sult—The other fellow gets the cream. 
Prospects consider you a piker. Com- 
missions from one-half to one-tenth 
what they might be. Remedy—Get the 
habit of quoting $10,000 contracts. 
Write income insurance. THINK BIG. 

7. Lack of nerve in closing. Result 
—All previous efforts wasted. Your 
limit, $100,000 a year. Remedy—Study 
the art of closing. Cultivate nerve. 

8. Lack of perseverance. Result— 
The job never finished; a lot of half- 
baked cases; turn-downs; and the ob- 
stacles master you, instead of sharpen- 
ing your wits and firing your determina- 
tion. Remedy—Start at once to finish 
every little thing you attempt. De- 
velop your will. Be sure you know 
what perseverance means. 

9. Lack of knowledge of the business 
and of the principles of selling. Result 
—General inefficiency. There will not 
long be room in this business for any 
of this class. Remedy—Consistent 
thought and habitual study of a few 
publications which seem best adapted 
to your work. 

10. Lack of initiative. Result 
Agent sits around waiting for someone 
else to “turn on, the juice.” (Initiative 
is the self-starter of the machine.) Ex- 
pects manager to furnish prospects, 
knowledge, pép, office help, etc., etc. 
This agent gets into a rut and stays 
there. Remedy—This weakness may be 
due to lack of physical or nervous en- 
ergy, or simply a bad habit. Habits 
can be changed, and nature trans- 
formed. Try to cultivate a desire to 
try out new methods. Develop nerve. 

11. An unattractive appearance. Re- 
sult——-Prejudice against you before you 
have even a chance to present your 
proposition; feeling on the part of the 
prospect that you are a “down and 
outer.” The kind of person no suc- 
cessful man wants to deal with. 

Don’t assume that this item is not 
important. The HE. A. Woods Agency 
of Pittsburgh conducted a survey and 
found the poor agents were uniformly 
low in this particular. 

Remedy—Don’t get the idea that ap- 
pearance concerns dress only. That is 
only one part—though an important 
part. Dress neatly—not gaudily. Cul- 
tivate enthusiasm, confidence, and a 
liking for men. They will feel these 
things before you open your mouth and 
will be attracted to you thereby. 


Knowledge and Work Alone Not Enough 
for Success 





The determining factors of success 
are three, namely: (1) Analyzing the 
job. (2) Planning on the basis of the 
analysis. (3) Systematically adhering 
to the plan. Let us consider each of 
these separately as they bear on the 
solicitor’s job. 


Analyzing the Work to be Done 


Of what does the work of the Life 
Insurance Agent consist? If we should 
put that question to each of a thousand 
agents we should expect to receive a 
great variety of answers. Some of the 
older men trained in the old school 
would answer: “Simply see people and 
tell them forcefully what life insurance 
will do for them and their families. 
Nothing complicated about it.” 

On the other hand, some agents of 


the newer school, trained in technical 
schools and thoroughly imbued with 
ideas of “Efficiency,” etc., would be in- 
clined to chart it all out with symbols, 
and legends giving a place to Diet, 
Recreation, Sleep, Time on Cars, etc., 
ete., etc. 

Now, as a matter of fact, experience 
has shown that, as usual, the proper 
and practical analysis lies somewhere 
between these two extremes. 

The older men will probably fail to 
write as much business as they are 
capable of doing because they are not 
actually working as hard as they would 
if they kept records and adopted quo- 
tas, and because they may be calling 
on an improper class of prospects, or 
because they are not keeping up to date. 

“The efficiency expert” on the other 
hand, would probably be dominated by 
his “system” and, unless he is of a 
very rare type, he will devote too much 
time to planning, and records, and not 
enough to actual canvass. 

The latter agent will become theo- 
retical, the former a rule of thumb 
man. NEITHER IS TO BE DESIRED. 


An Automatic Guarantee of Success 


If his day is planned, however, it has 
been found, after checking up hun- 
dreds of agents of all grades and cap- 
abilities of production, that from 10 to 
15 calls can be made comfortably and 
regularly, and that an agent who hag 
been working haphazardly can almost 
immediately at least double his pro- 
duction by adopting this single prin- 
ciple in his work. 


Time Spent in Actual Canvass 


This is the most vital element in our 
analysis. It is necessary to separate 
it out and give it a special emphasis. 
on account of the peculiar nature of 
the solicitor’s work and on account of 
the almost universal tendency to spend 
time anywhere except in the actual 
pursuit of prospects. 

This condition arises from the fact 
that the agent is his own boss, and, 
like the attorney, soon acquires the 
habit of indefinite postponement unless 
he has some way of checking himself 
up. In order to do this it becomes 
important for him to find out definitely 


- just how. much of his time is actually 


spent either face to face with prospects, 
or on the way to or from them. 


Time Spent in His Office 

Much has been said regarding the 
dangers of the “Office Habit,” and with 
great justification. The office seems to 
be a wonderfully seductive place for 
the average agent, and experience 
shows again that he will be very likely 
to devote an entirely disproportionate 
share of his time unless he sets watch 
upon himself. 

Some time in the office is very es- 
sential—but, it should be a regular and 
limited time. Letters are to be written 

(a FEW) records must be kept, ap- 
pointments observed, and plans ar- 
ranged for future interviews. Yet, it is 
not here that commissions are earned. 


Number of Calls Made in a Given Time 


While there is a close relationship 
between the number of calls an agent 
makes in a given period and the “time 
spent in actual canvass,” still, it will 
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be found necessary to keep a separate 
account of “Calls” for a number of 
reasons, For instance, there should be 
in the case of an efficient agent, a 
definite average number of “Calls” and 
“Interviews” to “Cases” written, and 
the number of calls can be reduced by 
the adoption of improved methods. 

Total Number of Interviews in ‘Given 

Period 

This item in our analysis is of great 
importance. An “interview” has been 
detined in various ways, but the defini- 
tion now accepted most widely is as 
follows: “An interview is a confer- 
ence with a prospect at which the 
agent has had an opportunity of pre- 
senting a definite proposition for in- 
surance protection.” A general ram- 
bling talk will not do. Neither will a 
preliminary chat suffice which has been 
principally devoted to securing infor- 
mation upon which to base a subsequent 
proposal, 

“Interviews” are turned into cases 
written and the number of real “iater- 
views” which an agent can secure will 
indicate more closely than anything 
else just how many policies he may 
expect to deliver. And, after all, this 
is the crux of the whole affair. 

The number of interviews desirable 
among “old prospects,” “new prospects” 
and “policyholders” and the proportion 
of each to the other will be discussed 
later on, 

Total Number of Applications in Given 
Time 

There are certain agents whose total 
business bears a lop-sided relationship 
to the number of applications secured. 
Some write too few-—-others too many. 
Consequently, it becomes advisable to 
set this down as one of the elements 
in our analysis. The agent who writes 
a few very large cases is likely to find 
some pretty serious irregularities in 
his renewal account when some of these 
men die or lapse, and he is likewise in 
danger of developing a taste and a 
technique for large cases only which 
unfit him for the average or small size 
cases. Under such circumstances, 
when business conditions generally are 
unfavorable, he may have to go through 
a considerable “dry spell” before things 
open up again, 

Un the other hand, the agent who 
writes a great number of $1,000 and 
$2,000 cases may be using his heels 
instead of his head, and may be con- 
centraling too exclusively upon “small 
fry.” 

Total Amount of Insurance Written in 


Stated Period 

This feature, also, very naturally 
separates itself out in our consideration 
of the agent’s job. 

It is customary to fix quotas and de- 
termine contests on this basis, and both 
companies and managers look more at 
the total yearly business produced than 
at any other part of the agent’s record 
in determining his general standing. 
Hence, its importance. 

Total Amount of Premiums Secured 

Since commissions are based upon 
premiums it is quite natural to presume 
that any agent would want some pretty 
definite records of such information. 

There is no use denying the fact that 
keeping records requires time—a little 
time, but why, in the name of reason, 
should a life insurance man object to 
spending a little time at his desk each 
day (except sitting on it), if that time 
will increase his production from 50% 
to 100%? 

It does take time. We shall not try 
to sugar-coat the fact. You are men 
and women, and have gotten beyond 
the sugar-coated age. 

But, it will not take nearly as much 
time or labor as you think, providing 
your system of recording is organized 

so as to include only the essentials. 
You are not keeping records for the 
fun of the thing, and you don’t want 
to waste effort on a lot of irrelevant 
details. 

The whole subject of “planning” is 
so bound up with the keeping of ade- 
quate records that it is utterly useless 


to attempt the one without strictly ad- 
hering to the other. 

Imagine a manufacturing or commer- 
cial plant that tried to get along with- 
out records, no “bookkeeping” or “ac- 
counting” or “cost” or “stock” records! 
You know what would happen in a very 
short time. 

Do you know of a single salesman, 
in other lines than insurance, who does 
not keep regular and complete records 
of all the essential details of his work? 
Try to think of one. If you do know 
of such a man he is either fooling 
his house and is heading straight for 
the discard, or the house that allows 
him to work in such a slovenly manner 
will soon be in the hands otf its cred- 
itors. 

I have endeavored in the short time 
allotted to me to hit the high spots 
that the wise men in this profession 
think essential to the underwriter’s suc- 
cess. While I have added some of my 
own experiences in these observations, 
the major portion of it is the result of 
careful research on my part, noting the 
experiences of those who are looked 
up to as leaders in our business, and 
so I know you will attach a degree of 
importance to the utterances made by 
me this afternoon on this all-important 
subject. I know that a great many of 
you here this afternoon will say that 
a lot of this is old, and has been re- 
peated before time and time again. I 
believe, however, that that in itself 
should not belittle the importance of 
continually going back to information 
of this character for the purpose of 
getting and acquiring added strength 
and inspiration that comes from advice 
and guidance from men and women 
who are conspicuously successful. 


FRATERNAL AID UNION 

The Fraternal Aid Union, of Law- 
rence, Kansas, on January 1, 1922, had 
$8,523,567 of insurance in force. The fi- 
nancial statement of the company show- 
ed admitted assets of $4,110,925. Items 
in its table of liabilities showed un- 
assigned funds of $892,386; reserve for 
1922 refund, $85,000; reserve for con- 
tingencies, $683,848; reserve on Ameri- 


can experience 4% basis, $1,984,200; 
advance assessments, $165,632; death 


claims not adjusted, $244,408. Its total 
income for 1921 was $3,632,259. 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
In Business Since 1862 


Insures all classes of selected lives, issuing policies on the ordinary, in- 
termediate and industrial plan at all ages. It also insures against total 
and permanent disability. Policies of the company are made secure by 
reserves maintained on the highest standard, with additional contingent [| 
reserves providing protection against all emergencies. 
Advice on any matter relating to Life Insurance is Available at any 
time through the Agencies or Home Office of this Company. 
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THE EUREKA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Incorporated 1882 
Issues all modern forms of Life Insurance, including Industrial, Ordinary 
and Group 
J. C. MAGINNIS, President 








BOY AGENT MISSING 

Not long ago Manager Embry, of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, made 
a contract with Tudor E. Frey, of Pal- 
myra, Mo. He was only 18 years of 
age, but his ability was so obvious that 
notwithstanding his youth he was hired 
as an agent. 

On January 15 he went to St. Louis, 
and was seen there at the Union Sta- 
tion. Since then he has not been heard 
from, His father is the Rev. H. Frey, 
of Havana, Illinois. 


If he is found and restored to his 
anxious family, Scott W. Lucas, the 
state’s attorney at Havana, is author- 
ized to pay a reward of $500. 


A. STUART IN CHARGE 

A. Stuart is a new agency manager 
for the Bankers Life of Des Moines at 
Wilmington, Del. The company has 
recently been admitted to that state 
and Mr. Stuart is in charge of the or- 
ganization work, He was promoted by 
the company from the position of dis- 
trict agent at Knoxville, Tenn, 





period. 
tionary period. 
ability. 


anniversary. 


the insuring public. 





- Improved Disability Provision 


Claim may be made us soon as disability occurs—no p.obationary 


Payments begin immediately on approval of claim—no proba- 
Monthly payments, lifelong, conditioned on permanence of dis- 
Immediate waiver of future premiums—no waiting until next 
Full amount of insurance paid when insured dies, without deduc- 


tion for disability payments or for premiums waived. 


This new disability provision brings the service of America’s old- 
est legal reserve life insurance company still closer to the needs of 


For terms to producing Agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 Nassau Street, New York 




















McCULLOCH SUCCEEDS RAMSAY 

After many years of faithful and 
efficient service as the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society’s general agent at 
Allentown, Pa., Col. J. L. Ramsay has 
decided to relinquish the active man- 
agement of the agency. He will con- 
tinue in direct relation with the Society, 
devoting his time to soliciting personal 
business. 

David L. McCulloch, formerly of Wil- 
mington, Del., will assume the active 
supervision of the organization work in 
the Allentown field. 


TO PUBLISH MAGAZINE 
William E, Underwood, formerly edi- 
tor of the “American Agency Bulletin,” 
is to revive the “Insurance Critie”’ as a 
monthly magazine. Headquarters are 
at 95 William street. Mr. Underwood 
was formerly editor and publisher of 


the “Insurance Critic.” 


GREATEST 
ILLINOIS 


COMPANY 


WANTS GOOD MEN 
AND 
WILL PAY THEM WELL 
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as we are now willing to write under 
the excess loss cover. Equal facilities 
to those secured under the excess !oss 
cover are now enjoyed or are available 
to any company. We have a parallel 
$ \uac-on in che case of companies not 
.aving excess loss covers that write 
large gross tines, and companies that 
prcier to write much smaller or even 
net lines. The situation as affecting 
agents is identical. 

(b) Any phase of insurance under- 
writing can be abused; the local agent 
can suffer no greater injury through a 
company’s abuse of its excess loss cover 
than through its abuse of any other 
method of large-line writing. The com- 
pany may sutfer by improper use of its 
excess loss cover since its cost is on 
an adjustab’e- basis, depending upon ex- 
perience, and its abuse would, of course, 
raise the cost to a prohibitive figure. 

Q. 4.—Is it probable, as charged, that 
a general use of the excess loss cover 
would tend to impair the small com- 
pany’s Opportunity by attracting the 
ussured to a comparatively few large 
oifices? 

A. 4.--The excess loss cover in no 
way injures a small company that is 
not injured by the writing of large lines 
which are specifically reinsured. The 
tendency for business to center in fewer 
large groups started long before general 
excess loss covers were even consid 
ered. 

Q. 5—Under the excess cover con- 
tract does a company pay premiums 
upon risks where excess cover would 
incur no liability? 

A. 5—lIt is possible that a company 
pays premiums on individual risks, the 
loss of which would not come under the 
excess cover. The excess loss cover 
would, however, operate on such a risk 
in a conflagration. Furthermore, a tor- 
nado would embrace many risks under 
an excess loss cover which individually 
would not be covered. All companies 
writing registered mail, railroad, inland 
marine or transportation business, and 
genera! cover contracts, are subjected 
to heavy liability through concentration 
of values, which they cannot know about 
in advance, and which it is either im- 
possible or very expensive to protect 
by specific re-insurance, 

Premium Payment 


Q. 6.—It has been stated that in the 
case of a $500,000 line written by a com- 
pany with an excess cover contract, 
the company would retain the premium 
on only $25,000, while the premium on 
the remaining $475,000 would be paid to 
excess cover underwriters. Is that 
statement accurate? 

A, 6.—This statement, on its face, is 
incorrect. If, as stated, a proportionate 
premium were paid to reinsurers on 
the remaining $475,000, it should be 
participating and not excess loss re- 
insurance; and as participating re- 
insurance would cost 95% of the gross 
premium. The cost of excess loss cover 
on this particular risk would be, of 
course, very much less, the company 
receiving no contribution on a loss less 
than $25,000. The percentage cost to 
the ceding company would depend upon 
its contract and experience; it wou'd 
probably not exceed 5% of the gross 
premium. 

Q. 7—It is said that American com- 
panies cannot legally issue such excess 
contracts. Why not? What is the rem- 
edy? Would it be desirable to grant the 
hecessary power to American com- 
panies? Would it) not be preferable to 
place this excess liability with an Amer- 
ican or duly admitted stock company 
instead of with Lloyd’s? 

A. 7—That in his opinion there is no 
legal objection to an American company 
writing a general excess loss contract. 
The difficulty would be in securing a 
Satisfactory company of sufficient size 
and responsibility, not doing an agency 
business. A company doing a large 
agency business ordinarily would not 
Care to take on a general excess loss 
cover for large companies, and a com- 
pany could scarcely be expected to give 
to a competitor such detailed informa- 
tion as would be required under an ex- 


cess loss cover. For this reason practi- 
cally all excess loss contracts covering 
automobile business, covering conflagra- 
tons or other calamities, such as are 
now and always have been used by 
indiv'dua’ companies or associations of 
companies, have been secured in the 
London market. 

If an American company with all the 
necessary qualifications could be se- 


cured, its contracts would be preferable.:° 


A. 8—That the excess loss cover used 
in place of specific insurance affects 
the insuring public not at all. 

A. 9—That insurance companies tak- 
ing on a general excess loss cover un- 
questionably are able to dictate terms 
to the reinsurers not possibly available 
to the individual. The desirability of re- 
insurance of any kind depends upon 
the safeguards surrounding the con- 
tract, 

Mr. Ayer’s Preliminary Report 

In a preliminary report to the csn- 
vention Mr. Ayer said: 

“These excess cover contracts are 
secured either as a means to gratify 
the creed and ambition of certain very 
large compan‘es or, on the other hand, 
they are drawn for the very laudable 
wurpose of furnishing an additional 
factor of safety to those companies in 
‘he event of a conflagration or other 
unusual disaster. The future develop- 
ments in connection with these con 
tracts will undoubtedly determine and 
make clear as to which of these two 
cpposite aims are sought. 

“There seems to be two or three 
cifferent kinds of excess cover re-in- 
surance contracts; one, which has been 
quite generally discussed, provides for 
automatic re-insurance at Lloyd’s of the 
entire excess with a maximum limit 
ranging from ten to one hundred times 
above the insuring companies’ net line 
but in no event being any portion of 
the first $25,000 of loss and with a 
maximum of $500,000 in any event. 

“Another form provides liability for 
the original company to the extent of 
the first $15,000 of loss, Lloyd’s as- 
suming the responsibility for the see- 
ond $15,000, while the original com- 
rany alone absorbs the next $10,000. 
London Lloyds assuming all above the 
first $40,000 and a maximum of possibly 
$300,000. This form may be gaid to 
constitute an automatic re-insurance 
treaty and excess re-insurance cover 
combined, 

“It is reported that the premium is 
hased upon a percentage of the total 
premiums written each month by the 
contracting company; i. e., this is the 
method of computing premium upon in- 
surance written on and after the date 
of the excess cover contract. A totally 
different percentage is applied to all 
business upon the books of the original 
company and already in force upon the 
effective date of the excess cover con- 
tract. It is understood that premiums 
are not, actually paid until fifteen days 
after the end of the fifth month after 
the month in which the policies become 
effective. It is further understood that 
these premiums will each month be set 
aside in a special account, from which 
any accrued loss will be paid and the 
balance then turned over as above ex- 
plained. 

Five Year Period 

“The contract is entered into for a 
five year period but is subject to can- 
cellation by giving one year’s notice. 
The rates differ in each case according 
to the experience of the original com- 
pany and are adjusted annually as that 
experience may necessitate a change. 
From this provision it would appear 
that the various underwriters at Lloyd’s 
are assured of a very material pre- 
mium income and over a five year 
period of a reasonable profit. The plan, 
therefore, apparently serves to equalize 
losses over a five year period rather 
than leaving it possible for them to be 
extremely heavy in one year and light 
in other years. 

The Advantages 

“Tt may be reasonable to point out 
certain advantages and disadvantages 
that may result from such a system. 


WM. B. CLARK, President 


More than a Century of Service 


Fire Use and Occupancy 


Leasehold 
Profits 


Marine 
Automobile 
Wea at-vele) 
Rent Registered Mail 
Rental Value Parcel Post 


Sprinkler Leakage 


Tourists’ Baggage 
Salesmen’s Samples 
Transit Floaters 
Automobile Truck Transit 
Explosion 

Riot and Civil Commotion 


Losses Paid over $210,000,000 


Let me first call attention to the pos- 
sible advantages. First of all should 
be considered the service to the public. 
A portion of the public demands _ poli- 
cies in large amounts in order to avoid 
the extra expense and trouble of ac- 
countimg for a large number of small 
policies. It is not possible to determine 
accurately the extent of this demand, 
but we all know that it exists. We 
do not believe it to be unreasonable and 
we should consequently be in a _ posi- 
tion to fill the demand. 

“Second; an excess cover contract 
may easily serve as an additional factor 
of safety to the company which holds 
it. None will deny that such safeguard 
is most desirable from the standpoint 
of all parties interested. 

“Third: this contract may well serve 
as a governor of losses equalizing and 
stabilizing them over a term of years. 

“Fourth: the ability to cover a large 
line with a single policy or with very 
few policies is a distinct advantage to 
the agent, in that it serves both time 
and expense. It saves time in placing 
the line and expense in recording the 
policies, 

“Fifth: From companies’ standpoint 
Operations are simplified. This tends 
to reduce the administration expense. 

The Disadvantages 


“Among these there is that of con- 
gested liability with the re-insurer, in 
this case various Lloyd’s underwriters. 
If many American companies enter 
into such contracts with the various 
Lloyd’s underwriters is it not possible 
that through this automatic obligation 
coming from many different sources 
there may readily develop a danger- 
ous centralization of liability with the 
underwriters? In a great conflagration 
might the underwriters be confronted 
with a loss too stupendous to be paid? 
Of course, these contracts may have 
some provision which amply protects 
the original companies under such con- 
ditions. 

“Second: If a single company pro- 
vides itself and agents with such facili- 
ties as to be able to underwrite apy 
entire line controlled by its agents does 
it not naturally follow that the agents 
of such a company will have no need 
of any other companies, and will, there- 
fore, not distribute the business in ac- 
cordance with the custom that has pre- 
vailed up to this time? In order to 
succeed will not any agent be com- 
pelled to equip his office with such 
facilities in order to meet competition? 
Agents might neither need nor desire 
companies which cannot furnish this 
enormous capacity. Agencies of the 





smaller or medium sized companies 
will, therefore, be a drug on the market. 

“Yhird: Danger to agents. If a single 
company writes the entire business of 
un agent, and thereby comes in close 
touch with all of his assureds, and if 
the number of companies is very gradu- 
ally reduced by the operation of the 
excess cover contract, thus making it 
diflicult for an agent to secure another 
company, will it not follow that the 
company will soon reach the point 
where the agent is merely a messenger 
boy or a nuisance to be strenuously 
abated? 

“Fourth: The excess cover contract 
will naturally cause the company so 
equipped to gradually assume a position 
of monopoly in the office of any agent 
and in turn, perhaps without any evil 
intent, gradually secure control over the 
agent. 

“Wifth: Another disadvantage is 
that these contracts provide for the 
excessive shipment of money from the 
United States to foreign countries, thua 
being un-American, and where the ex- 
cess cover contracts are executed by 
London Lloyd's, being pro-British, Not 
being in a position to judge as to the 
amount of premiums involved, it is im- 
possible to determine whether this 
criticism is based upon a real principle 
or whether it is entirely unimportant 
but used by the opponents of the plan 
to appeal to popular prejudice. 

Personal Opinion of Mr. Ayer 

“In conclusion may | not express my 
own personal opinion with reference to 
these contracts and the attitude that 
agents are likely to assume? For many 
years we have cursed underwriters’ 
agencies; yet, how many of us have 
refused to represent them? For years 
we have grumbled about jumbo lines; 
yet, what agent is there who having 
a large line to place, does not urge; 
nay, even insist that his companies 
shall so stretch their capacity as to 
assimilate the entire liability? We do 
not like to write a large number of 
policies. We do not like to share our 
commissions with another agent. If 
we were in earnest about annexes we 
would all refuse to accept such repre- 
sentation and the evil would disappear 
over night. If we had any firm convic- 
tion about jumbo lines, we would dis- 
tribute our business in accordance with 
the net lines of our companies and 
this evil would vanish. I therefore, be- 
lieve that we, as agents, shall find 
ourselves urging our companies to fur- 
nish us with similar capacity and facili- 
ties to those already promised by the 
contracts under discussion.” 
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From ‘‘The Insurance Field,’’ January 26, 1922 


The Insurance Profession 


“One of the difficulties of writing is to 
make what is written readable. Almost 
anybody can write, but to few is given the 
great secret of writing. Here comes a book- 
let of fifty-five printed pages, about 8,000 
words, as small as a girl’s open hand, 
beautifully printed and bound, called ‘Fire 
Insurance; A Profession as well as a Busi- 
ness.’ Not an exciting title, yet every page 
bristles with interest to the reader—whether 
he be agent, layman or company manager. 
It sets forth a view of fire insurance, its 
activities, organization and office, that is as 
vivid as a pictorial presentment on the 
screen of the movies. It is ‘Volume 1’ of a 
series to be, evidently, published by the 
Glens Falls Insurance Company, written by 
Henry Willard Brevis. Brevis, brevitas- 
brevity, the soul of wit and keen understand- 
ing has gone from the author’s name into his 
booklet and makes it live. 





“Such Work 





nt 
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“It begins with the agent and the business, 
the causes of the business and the results of 
the business, in brief and vivid chapters and 
then before one knows it he is sailing in an 
aeroplane of advantage over the whole scene 
clearly visible below. He can see the 
‘threads of fire insurance connecting a par- 
ticular building through the entire insurance 
system with all the other millions of build- 
ings over which we have flown.’ The author 
has done his work so well that he has not 
given us merely words; he has marshalled 
facts and their connections so admirably that 
he has equipped them with life capable of 
firing the slowest imagination with under- 
standing. There are countless people who 
cannot see beyond what they are immedi- 
ately engaged in doing; who never ‘connect 
up with central,’ but are like a private 
soldier who does not know or care what 
his company, battalion, or regiment, brigade, 
corps or division is doing, but just plugs 
away loading, firing. He is a good private 
soldier, probably, but he will never be cor- 
poral unless he wakes up. There are agents, 
business men, home office employes like 
that—‘Volume 1’ is calculated to wake 
them up if they are humanly wakeable. 


“There are company and department 
executives who have not ‘vision,’ who are 
excellent captains of a hundred or a thou- 
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sand, admirable martinets of established de- 
tail, but to whom the interlocking orbits of 
the business planets in the universe of social 
economy are unsuspected. The booklet can 
interest them. Here, for instance, is its 
summary of the social services rendered by 
fire insurance only one of which—the first— 
is ever considered in the rate. It is a fine 
list worthy to be adopted as the under- 
writer’s highest contribution to society: 


1. It lifts a crushing burden of risk from in- 
dividual and apportions it lightly upon millions of 
individuals. 


2. It provides the well-recognized foundation 
for the entire credit structure of the United States. 


3. It safeguards the home, with all that this 
means to the stability of society. 


4. It guarantees business permanence in the 
face of disaster that formerly meant ruin. 


5. It reduces interruptions to business caused by 
fire, through providing resources for quick resump- 
tion. 


6. It stimulates enterprise by permitting busi- 
ness men to keep their funds productively employed 
instead of in reserve against disaster. 


7. It protects community welfare through the 
quick restoration of solvency after an otherwise 
crippling conflagration. 


8. It is an important adjunct to the healthful 
circulation of funds between all parts of the coun- 
try. 


“The more copies of ‘Volume 1’ of the 
Glens Falls that get into circulation to 
agents, property owners and even the other 
professions, the better for insurance and all 


those engaged in the business or protected 
by it.” 





CONTENTS 
| Chapter 
| I. The Agent 
II. The Business 
Ill. Fire 
IV. Loss 
V. Insurance 
VI. Indemnity 
VII. Rates 
VIII. The Home Office 
IX. Examining the Risk 
X. Paying the Loss 
XI. Social Service 
XII. Two Agents 
XIII. Fire Insurance as a Profession | 
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Chattanooga Meet 
As Smooth as Pool 
In Athletic Club 


NO EXCITEMENT OF ANY KIND 





Louisville Report Read Without Fur- 
ther Comment; No Action on 
Excess Cover; Controversies 
Absent 





Chattanooga, Tenn., was no p’ace last 
week for sensationalists. But one reso- 
lution was passed, and that was per- 
functory. 

Those who kept an eye on the pro- 
ceedings of the mid-year conference of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents expecting to see eagles clawing 
at each other, found only doves of 
peace. All was lovely and the goose 
honked high. 

True, there were lots of things on 
the program and on the floor, which 
looked full of enough dynamite to blow 
up an organization even as powerful as 
the steel trust, but whoever had his 
hand on the engine received instruc- 
tions that the passengers be given a 
quiet little joyride about the ba’l room 
of the Signal Mountain Hotel without 
any unnecessary jarring or shaking. 

The Louisville Board! This surely 
looked like a crash, Here was a city 
organization running to the Legislature 
for a corrective of a local competitive 
condition, while the National Board of 
lire Underwriters also went to the Leg- 
islature to protest against passage of 
the measure wanted by Louisville 
agents. 

For two days A. H. Robinson, former 
president of the National Association 
of Insurance 4gents, and spokesman for 
the Louisvile Board, sat gripping a 
chair, seeking opportunity to read a 
pocket full of notes on the situation in 
the Kentucky metropolis, where even 
the deputy sheriff can solicit insurance. 
Everyone knew, too, that he would say 
something about Neal Bassett, the Chi- 
cago manager who defied the Louisville 
Board. Finally, a few minutes before 
adjournment, Mr. Robinson got his op- 
portunity. Looking grim and stern, he 
read his indictment of the Firemen’s, of 
trust company competition, of the Na- 
tional Board’s Chicago legal talent 
which appeared in Frankfort in op- 
position to the Louisville Board’s bill. 
Mr. Robinson was listened to with polite 
attention. 

President Case was a most courteous 
and respectful auditor. The chairman 
of the executive committee, A. G. Chap- 
man, of Louisville, gazed into vacant 
space in deep thought. Tom Southgate, 
of Durham, N. C., borrowed a match for 
his cigarette. Secretary Bennett, Who was 
suffering from a slight attack of grippe, 
buttoned an overcoat more secure- 
ly about his shoulders. One of the New 
York delegates bit into a piece of gum. 
When Mr. Robinson finished his report, 
which was typewritten on rose-colored 
paper, he sat down to applause—of 
about the same weight and volume that 
greets an announcement by the chair- 
man of a charity drive who says: “Gen- 
tlemen, I know you’li be glad to know 
that we are $82,004 above our quota,” 
President Case asked if there were any 
more new business, and the incident 
closed. 





The excess cover contract: Certainly, 
here would be where the shillalah 
would start flying and the heads get to 
cracking. For weeks the “American 
Agency Bulletin’ has been filled with 
letters from company executives, re- 
sponding to requests from the associa- 
tien for their views as to whether this 
hew contract with underwriters abroad 
made by the Continental and Hartford, 
meant the overturn of reinsurance, im- 
mense insurance lines, destruction of 
the American Agency System and fur- 
ther peril for the smaller companies. In 
writing these letters executives picked 
every word with care; not a t uncrossed 
hor an i undotted. 





























ORGANIZED 
1853 


CASH CAPITAL 
$12,000,000 








MOB DESTRUCTION 
AND INSURANCE 


Labor disturbances, strikes and wage dis- 
putes, often are the occasion of riots and 
mob warfare, bringing destruction of 
property. 


Riot and Civil Commotion Insurance was 
created to provide property-owners with 
protection against financial loss through 
such damage to their homes and mercantile 
buildings caused by the acts of a mob. 


An insurance policy in The Home of New 
York covering Ixplosion, Riot and Civil 
Commotion, gives the property-owner the 
protection of America’s Largest and Strong- 











est lire Insurance Company. 





THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 








ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 56 CEDAR STREET 





Aircraft, Automobile (Complete Cover in Combination 
Policy), Earthquake, Explosion, Fire and Lightning, Flood, 
Hail, Marine (Inland and Ocean), Parcel Post, Profits and 
‘ommissions, Rain, Registered Mail, Rents, Rental Values, 
Riot and Civil Commotion, Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists’ 
Baggage, Use and Occupancy, Windstorm. 





STRENGTH REPUTATION SERVICE 




















What happened here? Fred B. Ayer, 
a Cleveland agent who Weighs not much 
more than Tod Sloan, but who has a 
cranium which everywhere commands 
respect, arose and read one of the most 
intelligent and comprehensive reports 
in the history of the association. He 
announced that Guy Carpenter, who put 
over this contract, and Paul L. Haid, 
assistant to Henry Evans, (both in 
Chattanooga), had explained the con- 
tracts to him in painstaking detail and 
that after these explanations Mr. Ayer 
did not believe they were going to 


smash the agency system to smith- 
ereens. 





The Grain Association: At the last 
annual meeting of the Illinois Associa- 
tion a resolution was adopted request- 
ing the discontinuance of the grain 
pool. After that members of the Mil- 
waukee Board of Fire Underwriters 
canvassed the situation and also passed 
a resolution that the pool be discon- 
tinued, as the grain pool was a war 
measure and there was no longer any 
need of it, they thought. 

Since then the situation has been 
canvassed further, and it is now the 
opinion of the Wisconsin men that the 
resolution was hastily passed. There 
are a number of reasons why the grain 
pool should be continued in order to 
protect all insurance interests as well 
as the insured. However, Leslie Gray, 
of Kansas City, the primary grain mar- 
ket, doesn’t see any reason why there 
should be a grain pool any more than 
there should be a department store pool 
because the department stores cannot 
always get sufficient insurance. He said 
he did not see any reason why there 
should be an association “for the protec- 
tion of rotten risks.” 


The Fidelity & Deposit: No action 
was taken on the Memphis situation, 
where the Fidelity & Deposit is accused 
of making a raid on the renewals of a 
general agent. The report, printed else- 
where, was merely submitted. 





No one could attend the meeting of 
the agents at Chattanooga last week 
and hear the lobby discussion without 
coming to the conclusion that corh- 
panies are letting down the bars and 
flooding the country with agents. One 
company has over 125 agents in Minne- 
apolis. Another has planted over thirty- 
six agents in Newark, The situation in 
Louisville has already been referred to. 
The company explanation is the com- 
petition of the big company insurance 
groups and the decline in premiums. 





It is reported that several companies 
are about to start new underwriters’ 
agencies. 


The statement of Frank Lock, United 
States manager of the Atlas, that the 
advertising and propaganda against the 
non-agency mutuals was advertising 
them and that the mutuals were not 
going ahead so fast as the stock com- 
panies, brought no comment from the 
floor. 





The paper of A. G. Chapman, chair- 
man of the executive committee, in 
(Continued on page 24) 


LUMBER MUTUAL PLANS 


R. M. Wolf, special agent of the Lum- 
bermen’s Mutual Fire, of Mansfield, O., 
and other mutuals, plans to start a cam- 
paign in Pittsburgh territory, using the 
Aero Alarm System to force down in- 
surance rates in the case of lumber 
yard risks, and also some mercantile 
and manufacturing risks. Mr. Wolf, 
who has offices in the Park Building, 
Pittsburgh, plans to operate in much 
the same way as is followed by the 
office of the improved risk department 
of the lumber mutuals~ at 76 Fulton 
street, this city. E. S. Nail, president 
of the Lumbermen’s Mutual of Mans- 
field, is chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the improved risk department. 
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Complete Explanation 
Made of Excess Cover 
Insurance Contracts 


WHAT CARPENTER AND HAID SAY 





No Cover Contract Exceeds $200,000; 
Saving to Companies; Ayer’s 
Report to Agents 





One of the most interesting sections 
of the mid-year meeting in Chattanooga 
last week of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents was a report on 
excess cover contracts made by Fred 
Ayer, of Cleveland. These are the con- 
tracts made abroad by the Continental 
and Hartford, the medium being Guy 
C. Carpenter, manager of the Cotton 
Insurance Association. Both Paul L. 
Haid, vice-president of the Continental, 
and Mr. Carpenter were at the hotel 
where the convention was being held, 
and after full statements by them to 
Mr. Ayer, the Cleveland agent decided 
not to take a position against the con- 


tracts. However, he presented the facts 
fair:y in order that the agents might 


have all the facts. 
Carpenter Explanation 


Mr. Carpenter said that this form of 
cover originated through him with the 
Cotton Association in order to stabilize 
rates, losses and cost over a period of 
years. With specific or treaty reinsur- 
ance it was found that abnormal values 
frequently congested at unknown points, 
thus leaving the association subject to 
unreasonable liability unprotected by 
re-insurance. In the event of a disas- 
trous experience for any year the re- 
insurance rates for the following year 
became nearly prohibitive and the mar- 
ket contracted to such an extent as to 
cause greet difficulty in securing neces- 
sary re-insurance facilities for the fol- 
lowing year, As to costs, specific re- 
insurance is participating insurance; 
consequently, participates proportion- 
ately in the premium, whereas under 
excess cover the ceding company or 
association bears an agreed initial loss 
which reduces the cost (of excess cover 
as against specific or treaty re-insur- 
afce) by amounts estimated even as 
high as 75%. 

Carpenter Negotiated All the Contracts 

Mr. Carpenter further stated that he 
had negotiated all of the excess cover 
contracts now in force; that none of 
them exceeds $200,000 in amount, and 
that the amount in each case bears a 
definite ratio to the present premium 
income of the ceding company, thus not. 
permitting an extension of lines with- 
out a corresponding extension of re- 
tained liability for the ceding company; 
that $200,000 is the maximum cover for 
a single fire or for a conflagration, thus 


making this form of cover compara- 
tively insignificant in such disasters 


as Baltimore and San Francisco; that 
this cover does not in any sense occupy 
the position of what is termed con- 
flagration hazard excess cover; that 
while the same form of cover is avail- 
able to any company in accordance with 
its present line-carrying capacity, the 
negotiation would depend upon ‘the 
ability to find a market, because present 
facilities are nearly exhausted by con- 
tracts now in force. 
Explanation by Paul L. Haid 

Paul L. Haid, vice-president of the 
Continental, stated the case as follows: 

That the excess cover contract will 
have no effect upon the agent because 
the limit of a company’s capacity on an 
individual line still depends upon its 
individual strength and its willingness 
to effect treaty or specific re-insurance, 
which is usually available in ample 
amounts except on undesirable busi- 
ness; that excess loss cover will aid 
the company to retain the largest possi- 
ble portion of the premium without as- 
suming liability for unduly large indi- 
vidual losses; that excess loss cover 
will very largely reduce the cost of 


handling re-irsurances; that the saving 
in money sent abroad to pay for re- 
insurance will be not less than 50 to 
76%, nearly all specific or treaty re- 


insurance being now effected in foreign 
companies. 

Mr. Haid said that his com- 
panies are not willing to try to increase 
their lines as a result of the excess 
loss cover because constant and dis- 
astrous losses under this cover would 
automatically make its cost prohibitive; 
that because of the rate adjustment 
feature, abuse of the cover by assum- 
ing exgessive lines would surely bring 
retribution in the high subsequent cost; 
that since this form of cover does not 
in any way change the relative line- 
carrying capacity of companies, its gen- 
eral use could not injure small com- 
panies. He also said that under this 
cover Companies May pay premiums on 
risks that are in no way affected in 
event of an individual fire, but all such 
risks would be covered in event of a 
conflagration or tornado which caused 
them damage; registered mail, railroad, 
inJand marine transportation business 
and general cover contracts being sub- 
jected to heavy liability through con- 
centration of values which cannot be 
known in advance, thus preventing spe- 
cific or treaty re-insurance, are also 
covered, 


ulso 


Gives Answers to Questions 


Some questions were then asked of 
Mr. Haid: 

(a) How is the excess cover contract 
different from a re-insurance treaty? 

(b) As it affects the agent? 

(c) As it affects the company? 

Mr. Flaid’s answers follow: 

(a) Under an excess loss cover the 
re-insurer has liability only when a loss 
exceeds a certain agreed figure, the 
ceding company receiving no contribu- 
tion on losses less than that figure; the 
ceding company naturally retaining a 
much larger portion of the gross pre- 
mium. 

(b) The effect of an excess loss cover 
upon an agent is not different from that 
of treaty or facultative re-insurance. 
The size of a company’s line depends 
almost entirely upon its willingness to 
effect treaty or specific re-insurance, 
because ample re-insurance is usually 
available except on undesirable business. 

(c) The principal effect of an excess 
loss cover upon the company is to re- 
tain for the company the largest possi- 
ble portion of the premium without sub- 
jecting the company to unduly large 
individual losses. It also decreases the 
expense of handling re-insurance, and 
the saving in expense is unquestionably 
large; in these days of high expense 
ratios, a matter of great importance. 

To this question, “Is it true that the 
operation of the excess cover will re- 
sult in less money being sent abroad 
than in the case of specific reinsur- 
ance?” the following answer was given: 

“It-is true that the operation of the 
excess loss cover will materially re- 
duce the amount of money sent abroad 
for re-insurance. The saving to the 
company will depend upon the extent 
to which it will continue to use specific 
re-insurance. We believe that in the 
aggregate the saving to the companies 


now having this contract will not be 
less than 50 to 75% of re-insurance 
cost.” 


Other questions and answers follow: 

Q. 3—(a) Is the statement true that 
agents of companies possessing excess 
cover contracts would be benefitted, 
while agents of companies without such 
contracts would be injured? That is, 
will the operation of the excess cover 
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prove probably harmful to the interests 
of any considerable group. of local 
agents? 

(b) Is the excess cover open to seri- 
ous abuse ultimately detrimental to the 
best interests of both agencies and 
companies? 

Abuses 


A. 3.--(a) The use of an excess loss 
cover will have no harmful effect upon 
agents of companies not having such 
facilities. The idea that some new con- 
dition has been injected into the agency 
situation is entirely wrong. There 
never has been a time in the last five 
years that our companies have not been 
in a position to write jist as large lines 
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New Zealand Tries To 
Raise $5,000,000 From 
Insurance Concerns 


BORROWING 





“CHEAP MONEY” 


Situation as Described By K. W. Robin- 
son, of Christchurch, N. Z.; 
High Deposits 





K. W. Robinson, representative in 
New Zealand of the American Foreign 
Insurance Association, is underwriter 
for G. G. & J. H. Aitken & Co., of 
Christchurch, N. Z. The Aitken concern, 


K. W. 


ROBINSON 


which is one of the most prominent 
there, transacts all kinds of insurance. 
Asked by The Kastern Underwriter 
for a statement of Insurance conditions 
in New Zealand Mr. Robinson said: 
“At present, New Zealand is insti- 
tuting some experimental legislation 
regarding cash deposits to be made by 
insurance companies. The four com- 
panies incorporated in New Zealand are 
free from the new ‘insurance compan- 
ies’ Deposits Act.’ British companies 
who do fire business only are called 
on to deposit £15,000 in cash. British 
companies doing fire and accident busi- 
ness are to deposit £35,000, and Ameri- 
tan or foreign companies doing fire 
business only, or other classes, except 
marine, must deposit £35,000 in cash. 
British companies not already operat- 
ing here will be called on to deposit 
£50,000 before they can commence 
business in New Zealand. American 
or foreign companies not already oper- 
ating must deposit £100,000. The de- 
posits will be lodged with the Public 





Trust Office, which is a branch of our 
Government, and will receive 414% 
interest, but this interest will be sub- 
ject to income tax, whereas, New Zea- 
land Government Securities, £100 par, 
bearing 414% interest, may be bought 
in the open market today at £86, and 
these are free of income tax. A little 
calculation will show you that our Gov- 
ernment is raising a forced loan of ap- 
proximately £1,000,000 from insurance 
companies operating in New Zealand. 
if a company makes an underwriting 
profit of £10,000, such profit is sub- 
ject to income tax at the rate of 8/9 
in the £, and the interest rate on its 
£35,000 cash deposit would thereby be 
reduced to 214%4.%; so our New Zealand 
government has at last found a method 
of borrowing cheap money. 

“We feel that extraordinary legisla- 
tion of this nature aimed at insurance 
companies may be of some interest to 
the readers of your paper.” 





J. T. SULLIVAN DEAD 





Prominent Philadelphia Agent; Mem- 
ber of Creth & Sullivan; His 
Career in Insurance Business 
Joseph T. Sullivan, of Creth & Sulli- 
van, an important Philadelphia agency, 
died at Moorestown, N. J., at the age 
of sixty-seven on March 21. He is 
survived by a widow and four children. 
Mr. Sullivan was born in Sandy 
Spring, Md., in 1855, and started his 
insurance career with Wooley & Van 
Trump at Wilmington, Del., in 1873. 
During the year 1875 he came to Phila- 
delphia, becoming associated with the 
office of Henry W. Brown, then located 
at 220 South 4th street. On July 1, 
1881, the late John KE. Creth and Joseph 
T. Sullivan formed a partnership for 
conducting a general insurance busi 
ness, continuing until Mr. Creth’s 
death in 1907. At this time Marshall 
P. Sullivan, the son of Joseph T. Sulli- 
van, was admitted to the firm, and 
they have thus continued in this man- 
ner, recently taking over the entire 
building at 210 South 4th street, where 
they have a large number of employes, 
with a dozen or more that have been 
with them for practically twenty years. 








BIG RIOT LINES 





Placed in Providence, According to 
George L. Gross, Agent in 
That City 

In a talk at Providence, R. I., before 
the Town Criers, George L. Gross, of 
G. L. & H. J. Gross, insurance agents, 
said that a large number of strike, riot 
and civil commotion policies had been 
written by that company. They in- 
cluded the United States Finishing 
Company and the Sayles plants which 
have taken out $6,000,000 during the 
past month. The International Paper 
Company took out about $20,000,000. 
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Grandfather had his house equipped 
with lightning rods, the idea, of course, 
being to provide immunity from elec- 
trical disturbances. This may or may 
not have been a good idea. I don’t see 
many houses these days equipped with 
lightning rods, but it is my firm belief 
that individuals might carry a similar 
device to protect themselves against 
what Hamlet called “the slings and ar- 
rows of outrageous fortune.” 

A person properly equipped with an 
arrangement for diverting worry and 
unkind or sarcastic remarks would lead 
a life of great joy. Such a “lightning 
rod” would, of course, be invisible to 
the eye, but if any man called one a 
liar or a thief, intimated that one’s 
ancestry was not all it should have 
been, or imputed motives which were 
faise or disagreeable, they would have 
no effect whatever on your mind, but 
would be carried off into the earth or 
office floor without harm. 

I confess I don’t know by just what 
process mental lightning rods might be 
developed, but there is an idea here for 
an Edison with a psychological slant, 
and if the device were ever patented 
and manufactured, I feel there would 
be a wide sale for it and it would bring 
great profit to the inventor. 

There are certain calm and unruffled 
characters upon whom insult, contume- 
ly and sarcasm have as little effect as 
when the lightning struck grandfather’s 
house or the First Baptist Church on 


the corner, ran down the steel conduc- 
tor and disappeared into the ground, and 
so far as I know, the edifices never 
realized that they had had a close call, 
but continued to serenely function until 
the sun came out again. 

All business offices, homes, clubs and 
transportation contrivances should be 
supplied with these mental lightning 
rods so that executives, clerks and 
travelers may rent, borrow or buy them 
in much the same way that they wou!d 
take out an insurance policy against 
accident. 

See that duck out there in the lake 
with the white caps breaking over its 
back and the rain descending in a 
flood? What does he care? The mois- 
ture runs off his back like water off a 
tin roof and he is apparently as con- 
tented as though the sun were shining 
and the surface of the water resembled 
a mirror. 

Let’s go buy ourselves a mental 
lightning rod or a duck’s back equip- 
ment, or whatever else you want to call 
it, and see how much finer prospects 
life will hold out for us, and incidental- 
ly, gentle reader, the fact that you are 
thus protected will finally have an ef- 
fect on the “lightning” itself, and the 
uncontrolled spirit of the goat getter 
will begin to lay off, and, for all I know, 
finally decide to go out of business. 


a. ee Myre he 
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MOVING DAY IN PITTSBURGH 


Several Fire Agencies and General Ad- 
justment Bureau Will Move to 
Conestoga Building 


Several changes of well known fire 
insurance agencies’ locations will take 
place in Pittsburgh on May 1, as the 
resu't of the purchase and remodelling 
of the Conestoga Building at Wood and 
Water streets, by the companies com- 
prising the Pittsburgh Underwriters and 
the Allemannia. 

Benswanger & Hast’s local agency, 
now on the fourth floor of the Com- 
monwealth Building, will move to the 
second floor of thé Conestoga Building, 
and will have as neighbors on the same 
floor the Pittsburgh branch of the Gen- 
eral Adjustment Bureau. 

Thompson & Sproull, whose local 
agency is now in the Magee Building, 
will move to the third floor of the Cones- 
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toga Building, and the Pittsburgh Un- 
derwriters will take the balance of 
space on that floor and also the whole 
fourth and fifth floors. 

The Allemannia’s home office will oc- 
cupy the entire sixth and seventh floors 
of the Conestoga, being removed from 
its present quarters in the Common- 
wealth Building. 





CAMDEN WATER SUPPLY 

The City Council of Camden, N. J., 
has awarded a contract for the exten- 
sion of the water system which will 
increase the daiy supply to approxi- 
mately 6,000,000 gallons. The addi- 
tional supply is to be obtained from 
four single unit artesian wells to be 
driven at different points in the city 
limits and the water will be drawn by 
submerged centrifugal pumps. The ser- 
vices of one man will be required in 
each three shifts for the operation of 
the pumps. A portion of the four-inch 
pipe in the city will be supplanted by a 
twelve-inch main. 


QUESTIONNAIRE 
WORRIES AGENTS 


(Continued from page 1) 
the writing of risks in non-admitted 
companies. The term “house agent” 
refers to an agent connected only dimly 
with the fire insurance business. 
Three Questions 
Three questions follow: 


“Will you sign the policies issued to 


your customers or will same be done 
by another agency? 

“Have you, at any time, failed to 
collect rates prescribed by the State 
Fire Insurance Commission, or in any 
manner rebated any part of your com- 
mission to any person, firm or corpora- 
tion not authorized by law to receive 
same?’ 

“Have you at all times complied with 
the requirements of your companies 
relative to the payment of balances 
due? If you answer no, please state 
particulars.” 

Marine underwriters and brokers are 
likewise disturbed by the Texas Insur- 
ance Commissioner’s determination to 
send out the questionnaires, although 
the bill providing for them was de- 
feated in the State Legislature. It is 
reported that a carrying out of the com- 
missioner’s idea would upset the sys- 
tem whereby several large brokerage 
cffices in New York handling open cot- 
ton accounts appoint assureds under 
the requirement of the law as agents to 
sign the certificates on the _ policies. 
This prevents any part of the commis- 
sions on the business going to resident 
agents. 

If these policyholders who are agents 
solely for purposes of convenience and 
economy are forced to answer the ques- 
tionnaires it may end in the disclosure 
of some nice accounts, a drive for busi- 
ness and some uneasiness among tlie 
brokerage houses here. 
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William Alexander — 
Says: | 


How to Insure Failure 








‘ getic way. 





Much has been done to encourage 
and stimulate our successful under- 
writers. But unsuccessful solicitors 
have been shamefully neglected. 

We all know that if a thing is worth 
doing, it is worth doing well. Conse- 
quently, those who wish to fail in the 
life insurance business should be en- 
couraged to make their failure complete 
and permanent. 

To aid in this I have prepared a 
code of rules. And I guarantee abso- 
lute failure to any agent who will con- 
scientiously follow my directions. But 
someone may say that failure in the 
life insurance business has been due 
simply to incapacity or accident. That 
theory is absurd. These unsuccessful 
agents are familiar with the methods 
adopted by those who have succeeded, 
and they are surrounded by prosperous 
associates. But they refuse to follow 
their example, thus proving that they 
wish to fail. 

I shall present my rules in two di- 
visions, (1) general, and (2) special. 
General Rules for the Guidance of 
Unsuccessful Agents 
1. Occupy your mind with doubts and 
fears. Make life insurance a side is- 
sue, and a temporary makeshift. Con- 
centrate your attention on other matters. 


2. Proceed in a half-hearted apolo- 
Make it clear that you are 
ashamed of your business and have no 
confidence in life insurance or in the 
company you represent. 

3. Shatter the confidence of every 
prospect in life insurance and in your 
company by attacking rival institutions. 

4. Courage, confidence, diligence and 
determination are characteristics that 
hamper the progress of the unsuccessful 
agent. Avoid them carefully. 

5. Scoff at the claim that an agent 
should be an expert underwriter, or 
that soliciting is a profession. 

6. The agent who wishes to fail must 


be a pessimist. Any tendency to op- 
timism must be suppressed. 

7. Be careful never to exercise either 
common sense or tact. 

8. If an objection is raised, tell your 
prospect that he is a fool—laugh him 
to scorn—thus putting him into a frame 
of mind that will best serve your ends. 

9. Be gloomy, discouraging, sarcastic, 
argumentative. 

10. Don’t attempt to conciliate or 
lead a prospect. Always coerce, brow- 
beat, criticize and reproach him. 

11. Stifle your ambition. Don’t try to 
rise. There is so much room at the 
top that you might feel lonely if you 
got there. 


12. Regard service as a sham. Never 
show consideration or sympathy for a 
prospect. Ridicule his anxieties and 
laugh at his fears. 

13. Sell insurance as a grocer once 
sold a pound of cheese, not caring 
whether it was for rabbits or rats. 

14. Never take the trouble to fit in- 
surance to a man’s needs. This will 
save trouble, for the chances are that 
the insurance will lapse and you will 
not be bothered with the collection of 
future commissions. 

15. Stamp out every tendency to en- 
thusiasm. This is very important. 

16. Avoid all originality, and if you 
get into a rut be careful not to get out 
of it. Study the behavior of bores so 
as to emulate them. 

17. Talk like an actuary, and use al! 
the technical words and phrases you 
can think of. The less a prospect un- 
derstands what you say the more con. 
vinced he will be that you are an in- 
surance expert. 

The foregoing general rules should be 
of great value to all agents who are 
anxious to fail, but the regulations of 
special importance, which will be given 
hereafter, I am sure will have even 
greater utility. 








therein all hope for America lies.” 


the provision for his own old age. 


Vice-President Coolidge says: “Look well then to the hearthstone; 


The man who is looking well to his hearthstone is very apt to take 
out an endowment policy. It will carry out his purposes for his home 
if he dies, and it will also keep the fire on his hearth in his own old age. 


And it is an unselfish policy, for it does not shift upon his children 


Founded 1865 


The Provident Life and Trust 
Company of Philadelphia 


(Pennsylvania) 








Fourth and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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PENNSYLVANIA OPPORTUNITY 


If you are interested in making a permanent connection with an old well estab- 
lished company with a progressive management and an unequalled dividend record, 
it will be to your interest to investigate our proposition. 


PERMANENT, ’ 
Care of The Eastern Underwriter, 86 Fulton Street, New York City 








TWO VETERANS 


Long Service of W. B. Olmsted and 
E. W. Emmons With Connecticut 
Mutual Life 
One of the incidents of the recent 
annual meeting of the Connecticut 
Mutual was the attendance of twc men 
who have been long with the eccmpany: 
Walter B. Olmsted, who is still actively 
engaged in his duties as company 

cashier, and Elwyn W. Emmons. 

Mr. Emmons has attended the annial 
meetings for fifty-tnree consecutive 
years, a most unusual record of which 
he well may be proud. He entered the 
employ of the company, as a clerk, on 
March 1, 1870, at the age of nineteen 
years, and retired from active work, 
as registrar, on May 1, 1921. The com- 
pany, with fifteen persons constituting 
the Home Office staff, nad been in 
business only twenty-four years when 
he started. Mr. Emmons was cvomuect- 
ed with the policy department and, du~- 
ing his long term, wrote by hand thou- 
sands of the company’s contractn. 
Many of them were engrossed in old 
English script and are beautiful ex 
amples of his familiar penmanship. 

During his connection with the com- 
pany Mr. Emmons saw many changes 
in the personnel of the Hom: Office. 
He first served under President James 
Goodwin and continued unde» the three 
succeeding presidents. He is known 
and has a close personal acquaintaice- 
ship with many of the fie!d represen- 
tatives. He is still in vigorous lealth, 
frequently visiting the Home Office and 
showing a lively interest im the com- 
pany’s affairs. His memory is rich in 
connection with important facts relat- 
ing to the history of the corporation. 


CONVENTION IN TORONTO 

The annual convention of the field 
force of the Guardian Life Insurance 
Company will be held at the King Ed- 
ward Hotel in Toronto, Canada, August 
17,18 and 19. In making this announce- 
ment Vice-President Hansen said, “The 
selection of Toronto was prompted pri- 
mari'y by the fact that the National 
Association of Life Underwriters holds 
its annual convention in that city dur- 
ing the following week, August 22-24. 
It will thus be possible for many of our 
representatives to attend both conven- 
tions.” 


NEW GRESHAM CHAIRMAN 
The Gresham Life Assurance Society 
of London has appointed Sir Reginald 
MacLeod, K. ©. B., chairman in p!'ace 
of the late Sir Charles A. Hanson, and 
C. S. Fooks has been appointed deputy 
chairman, 








‘SUPERVISOR OF _ 
AGENCIES 
WANTED 


A prominent eastern company 
wants a substantial man of suc- 
cessful life insurance experience 
for organization and supervisory 
work. He will be required to work 
hard, and to travel most of the 
time. This is a_ salaried Head 
Office connection, with traveling 
expenses paid, and it offers a 
future for the right man. 

Let your rep:y tell the full story 
of your qualifications, age, educa- 
tion, references, and your experi- 
ence in life insurance selling and 
organizing. 

Address, Box 500, 
The Eastern Underwriter, 
New York 
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HASKINS FOR PUBLICITY 

W. F. Haskins, who for several years 
was connected with the Travelers in 
Detroit, has been transferred to Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., and opened offices at 420 
Security Mutual Building. Mr. Haskins 
will represent the Travelers for all 
lines of insurance. He is an expert in 
compensation insurance and in all cas- 
ualty lines. Mr. Haskins is a firm be- 
liever in publicity. Talking to a repre- 
sentative of a Binghamton local paper, 
he said: “If any man has insurance 
troubles, he can bring them to me and 
I shall be glad to serve him without 
compensation. I have learned the value 
of services to the insuring public.” Just 
keep your eye on Haskins. A man who 
can get the kind of publicity noted 


above in a daily paper will go far in 
insurance. 





New Assistant Secretaries 

At the regulareMarch meeting of the 
board of directors of the John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Company three 
assistant secretaries were elected, Ed- 
ward C. Wyatt, David F. Hill and Chas. 
L. Bradley. Mr, Wyatt has been with 
the Ordinary division and his official 
duties there will be continued and the 
same with Mr. Bradley, who its in the 
Weekly Premium division. Mr. Hill will 
be in the Intermediate and Detached 
divisions. The new assistants have been 
for a long time connected with the com- 
pany and having demonstrated their 
ability are rewarded by these promo- 
tions. 





nently attractive. 


can SELT, and has sold, 
WITH Up. 


tion and full history. 





| WANTED 
| in New York City!! 
A PROGRESSIVE LIFE INSURANCE AGENCY 


| 
| of one of the oldest mutual companies require the services of an 
OFFICE MANAGER | 
| who knows the life insurance business thoroughly and is familiar with 
| life insurance accounting. 
The RIGHT type of executive ability. which can assume full responsi- 
bility for office administration, so as to minimize the detail friction in- 
cident to the rapid development of an ever increasing force of pro- 
ducers, can find recognition in a position which can be made perma- 
| 
! 
| 


THAT MAN—who can interview new men and make them see the 
vision of life insurance as a career; who can encourage and develop the 
beginner; who can direct and stimulate the experienced; who HIMSELF 
so as to inspire those selling—BELONGS 


A frank discussion might prove mutually interesting. Reply in confi- 
dence by letter only to THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER, telling us 
why you are the man WE WANT, and giving age, present compensa- 
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HOW TO FIGHT AUTO CLUB 
INSURANCE RECIPROCALS 
One of the most constructive features 
of the convention of the National Asso 


ciation of Insurance Agents in Chat 
tanooga last week was the testimony 
of J. A. Giberson, of Alton, IIL, and 
others illustrating how stock company 
agents can block automobile club re 
ciprocals merely by being on the joy» 


and making a protest. One agent killed 
such a scheme by telling the executive 
committee of the club that he had no 
the club going into the 
insurance business if it would also un- 
dertake to sell automobile tires, chauf- 


objection to 


feurs’ clothes and automobile acces- 
sories. This would have hit nearly 


every member of the committee some 
yay or another. The proposition was 
quickly dropped. 
SPRINKLERED RISKS 

Recent fires in sprinklered risks again 
draw attention to the fact that the 
finest sprinkler system in the world 
may be ineffective if the assured ig- 
nores exposure hazard. It is not so 
long ago that the companies paid more 
than a million in the Middle West on 
one risk which was beautifully equipped 
with sprinklers but rendered ineffective 
because an addition was built practical 
ly connecting two buildings. In the 
addition were stored automobile parta 
heavily varnished. The addition caught 
fire and all the sprinkler heads opened 
before the fire reached the building in 
which they were contained. A com- 
plete loss resulted. This addition was 
built without the knowledge of under- 
writers and the insurance companies 
could have contested the loss; they 
preferred, however, to pay an excess of 
a million rather than go to the courts. 





G. K. JOHNSON RESIGNS 


President of Penn Mutual Life; Has 
Been With Company for Thirty- 
three Years 


George K. Johnson, president of the 
Penn Mutual Life, has resigned. The 
board accepted the resignation with re- 
gret and hoped that Mr. Johnson may 
be retained in an advisory capacity. 
He has been connected with the com- 
pany for thirty-three years. Recently, 
a committee of five directors of the 
company was appointed to arrange for 
changes in the executive personnel. 


THOMAS J, GRAHAME DINED 
Fourth Anniversary Dinner to Metro- 
politan Manager of Globe Indem- 

nity; Kingsbury a Guest 





The staff of the Metropolitan Depart- 
ment of the Globe Indemnity Company 
celebrated the fourth anniversary of 
Thomas J. Grahame’s regime as man- 
agey by inviting him to a dinner in his 
honor held at the New York Athletic 
Club on Thursday evening of last week. 
The popular manager, sitting in the 
center of the horseshoe-shaped banquet 
tub’e, was flanked by several guests and 
about sixty members of his staff. F. H. 
Kingsbury, one of the newly-elected 
vice-presidents of the Globe Indemnity, 
was the leading representative of the 
home office. Vice-President William J. 
McCaffrey was prevented from. being 
present because of illness in his family. 

Mr. Kingsbury and Robert M. McCor- 
mick, head of the local claim depart- 
ment, made short speeches. §. F. Nor- 
wood, superintendent of agents, and G. 
’, Coar, superintendent of the liability 
department at the home office, also 
spoke of the splendid work of the Met- 
ropolitan Department. “Bob” Cum- 
mings, of the West Brothers’ general 
agency in Washington, D. C., the com- 
pany’s leading surety agent, told of his 
first meeting with Manager “Tommie,” 
who was then superintendent of agents, 
and who hired Mr. Cummings for $75 
per month. Roy EK. Evarts, of Boynton 
Brothers, Perth Amboy, made a short 
talk in which he told how much Man- 
ager Grahame had helped him when he 
was a member of his staff, N. W. Trout- 
man, the moving spirit behind the anni- 
versary dinner, arranged matters so 
that Mr. Grahame acted as toastmaster 
when it came time to bring on the 
“after-dinner” speakers. Everybody had 
a royal good time. 

THURSBY WITH KIRBY 

Sherman Thursby will be associated 
hereafter with Charles J. Kirby, Jr., 
Inc., at 45 Maiden Lane. For the past 
eight years he has been with Davis, 
Dorland & Company and since 1918 has 
been in charge of the claim department 
of that concern. 

TOKIO’S FINE SHOWING 

General Agent J, A.. Kelsey has good 
reason to be proud of the showing of 
the Tokio Marine & Fire for 1921. The 
figures follow: Assets, $5,297,082.71; 
premium reserve, $1,025,445.79; other 
liabilities $546,568.84; surplus, $3,725,- 
068.08. 


Cc. E. PORTER RESIGNS 

Clarence IK. Porter, western manager 
of the Commercial Union, has resigned 
and is succeeded by Fred. A. Rye, for- 
mer manager of the Western Insurance 
Bureau and the Western Factory In- 
surance Association. 

HOFFMAN WITH BABSON 

Frederick L. Hoffman, third vice-pres- 
ident and statistician of the Prudential, 
has been made dean of the Babson 
graduate school of business administra- 
tion, but will retain his Prudential con- 
nection. 





PRESIDENT DE ZALDO HERE 

Nrnesto de Zaldo, president of the 
Metropolitan National Insurance Com- 
pany of Havana, Cuba, was a visitor 
in New York City this week. 





EXTEND DISABILITY 
The State Mutual Life of Worcester 
will issue to wage-earning women the 
same disability benefits that men get. 





DEFEAT VALUATION TERM 
The Massachusetts preliminary term 
yaluation bill has been defeated. 





Cecil F. Shallcross, United States 
manager of the North British & Mer- 
cantile, has written for the London In- 
surance Institute “A Sketch of Fire 
Underwriting Practice and Conditions 
in the United States.” 














THE HUMAN SIDE OF INSURANCE 














Top row 


Left to right: 
falo; Clarence D. Mitchell, Syracuse; Louis Deitchler, Buffalo; M. C. Bagg, 


Utica. Lower row: 





G. H. Johnson, 





Syracuse; Ward McPherson, Buf- 


K. H. Warner, Buffalo; G. T. Amsden, Syracuse; Frank 
Gardner, president New York Association; 


Eugene A. Beach, Syracuse, 


The delegation of New York insurance agents to the mid-year conference of 
the National Association of Insurance Agents in Chattanooga last week was a 
large one, and nine of those who attended are shown in the accompanying’ cut. 
The picture does not include E. C. Roth, of Buffalo, former president of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents, and Fred V. Bruns, of Syracuse, former 
president of the New York Association of Insurance Agents, who were among 
others from the Empire State in attendance. Frank Gardner, now president, is 
shown on the bottom row, third from left. For six years Mr. Gardner was chair- 
man of the insurance committee of the legislature; he is a well known Pough- 
keepsie agent, and he is taking a prominent position in the National Association 


as one of its best floor speakers. 


A. R. Wilson, president and actuary 
and directing head of the Amicable 
Life, of Waco, Texas, is one of the most 
unpretentious life insurance company 
executives known to The Eastern Un- 
derwriter. He seldom breaks into print. 
He made his bow to insurance at the 
time of the panic of 1906-7, when he 
was forced to give up his profession as 
aun e’ectrical engineer, in which profes- 
sion he had received a college degree, 
being a member of the American Insti- 
tute of Electrical Engineers, and en 
tered the actuarial department of the 
Life Insurance Company of Virginia, at 
Richmond. After two years in that 
position he became secretary and actu- 


ary of the Eastern Life of Virginia, 
which had headquarters at Norfolk. He 
resigned from the Eastern Life to be- 


come secretary and actuary of the Ami 
cable Life, when that company was or- 
ganized. The route over which he trav- 
eled to the position he now occupies 
was negotiated by untiring application 
to the problems which came before him, 
after having decided to follow through 
on principles rooted in honesty. It was 
freely predicted by those who knew Mr. 
Wilson in Virginia that he would go far 
in life insurance, this being predicated 
on the knowledge of his recognition of 
things which were sound, and his wil’- 
ingness to stand or fall on the questions 
involved. when he knew they were 
right. For several years prior to his 
advancement to the presidency of the 
Amicable Life, Mr. Wilson, in his quiet 
way, had been the literal human gov- 
ernor of the activities of that company, 
which made for permanence and _ prog- 
ress. Many times, by refusing to ac- 
quiesce in contemplated programs pro- 
pounded by its management, he saved 
the Amicable Life from being placed 
in an unenviable light.. It was no sur- 
prise to those who knew about the com- 
pany’s affairs. when the insurance de- 
partment of Texas suggested a change 
in its management that the officials of 
the department turned to Mr. Wilson 
and placed the salvation and _ future 
progress of the Amicab'e Life in his 
hands, It was no small compliment. 
The wisdom of the selection is showing 
up in the results attained by the Amica- 
ble Life since he has been at its head, 
and much satisfaction must accrue to 
the stockholders and policyholders in 
this connection. When Mr. Wilson 
tackled the job he told the writer that 
it was his intention and ambition to 


and he hoped to fully justify the confi- 
dence reposed in him by the insurance 
department examiner, the insurance de- 
partment of Texas, and the board of 
directors of the Amicable Life at that 
time, which confidence and trust he held 
sucred. His administration speaks for 
itself. On December 31, 1921, the Ami- 
cable Life had total admitted assets of 
$4,261,433.88; its premium income for 
1921 was $666,774.30; while its total in- 
come for the year was $950,795.99. The 
company has insurance in force ot $20,- 
755,366. This item showed an increase 
in force over the previous year of 
$2,553,057. The company has made pay- 
ments to policyholders since organiza- 
tion of $1,368,645.93. 





TAKE AGENT’S COAT 
I. M. Bosen, salesman connected with 


the New York branch of the National 
Casualty, was robbed of his overcoat 
when the amount of money in his 
pockets did not satisfy the highway- 
men last week. Mr. Bosen was the 
victim of a hold-up less than a week 
ago at which time he carried some 
money. The second attack was made 
in the hallway of a building in the 


Harlem district. Two men_ searched 
him at the point of a revolver halfway 
up a flight of stairs. Two. others 
guarded the head and foot of the flight. 
After relieving him of his coat, the 
bandits ordered Bosen to walk upstairs 
without looking around, while they 
escaped, 


DEATH OF G. B. EDWARDS 

George B. Edwards, formerly presi- 
dent of the National Liberty, died on 
Sunday at the age of seventy-two. He 


entered the employ of the National 
Liberty in 1874 as a clerk and was 
rapidly advanced. He was also a di 


rector in the Rossia Reinsurance Com- 
pany and in the General Adjustment 
Company, and was treasurer and 
director of the Underwriters Salvage 
Co., New York. 


J. J. DORN ILL 

J. J. Dorn, executive sunerintendent 
of the United States Casualty, has been 
absent from his desk for over a week 
due to illness. 

BANKERS DISCUSS BONDS 

The monthly dinner meeting of the 
Ronkers’ Forum at the Hotel Pennsvl- 
vania was given over to a discussion 


give the Amicable Life the best he had, of ponds Wednesday evening, March 15. 
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Mutuals vs. Stock 
Conflagration Record 


LOTT’S NEW — INVESTIGATION 


Tells What Happened After Chelsea, 
Boston, Baltimore, San Francisco, 
Salem Great Fires 


A number of mutuals have been is- 
suing circulars containing what pur- 
ports to be an account of the compara- 
tive experiences of stock companies and 
mutuals in the five great conflagrations 
in‘ this country, from which account 
these mutuals draw inferences very 
flattering to themselves. To obtain 
authoritative data to refute the misrep- 
resentations in that statement has re- 
quired laborious research of ancient 
records, which accounts for the delay 
in issuing this reply. 

One of the circulars referred to reads 
as follows: 

“In the great Boston fire of 1872, 22 
out of 30 Massachusetts stock fire in- 
surance companies failed, paying an 
average of 41 cents on the dollar. Only 
one of the 30 is in business today. 

Four out of 34 Massachusetts mutual 
fire insurance companies discontinued, 
3 paying 100 cents on the dollar, and 
one 75 cents on the dollar. 24 of these 
34 mutuals are still in business selling 
reliable insurance. 

“In the great Baltimore fire of 1904, 
5 Baltimore stock fire insurance com- 
panies failed, paying an average of 64 
cents on the’ dollar. One mutual re- 
tired, paying 100 cents on the dollar. 
And the largest loss paid by any indi- 
vidual company, $1,900,000 was paid by 
@ mutual company, the Baltimore 
Equitable. 

“In the great San Francisco fire 
of 1906, among the stock fire insurance 
companies that failed were two giant 
millionaire companies. one with assets 
of over $6,000,000, the other with assets 
of over $3,250,000. Over a hundred 
stock companies discounted their pay- 
ments, the rates of discount ranging 
from 5% to 60%. 

The mutual companies were but little 
involved, the largest risk to any of 
them being not over $10,000. 

“In the great Chelsea fire of 1908, 
the 21 largest stock fire insurance com- 
panies doing business in America were 
reduced to an average cash surplus of 
$4,113 for every $1,000,000 insurance in 
force, 

sut the 21 Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island mutual fire insurance companies 
involved, after their losses were paid, 
had $6,530 surplus for every $1,000,000 
insurance in force. The average of the 
local mutual comnanies of these two 
states proved 58% stronger than the 
average of the 21 strongest stock com- 
panies in the nation! 

“In the great Salem fire of 1914, the 
mutual companies doing a general in- 
surance business paid $500,000 cash 
down, without quibble or evasion of 
any sort. And all the mutuals involved 
in both the Chelsea and Salem fires 
are doing business today.” 

Now let us take up each paragraph 
in this statement separately and ana- 
lyze it. 

The Great Boston Fire of 1872 

This paragraph is a crafty statement 
of the worst chapter in the history of 
the stock fire insurance companies. It 
is difficult to obtain accurate informa- 
tion about an event so long ago. But 
from a reconciliation of the slightly 
discordant figures obtained from the 
Massachusetts Insurance Department’s 
Report for 1874 and the Investment and 
Insurance Almanac for 1873, the fol: 
lowing appear to be approximately the 
facts: 

Only twenty mutuals were enough in- 
volved in that fire to have their losses 
recorded. The total losses of these twen- 
tv mutuals amounted to $5,687.473. Of 
this amount $3,779.843 was suffered by 
the four which failed, the balance be- 
ing distributed in generally small lots 
among the remaining sixteen. Of the 
four mutuals which failed, three paid 


100% of their losses and one 75%; 
but only by assessing their members to 
the limit. Ten of the mutuals involved 
(including the four that failed) levied 
assessments aggregating about $2,454, 
283. 

On the other hand, there were thirty 
Massachusetts stock companies _ in- 
volved for losses amounting to $28,936,- 
700. Of these companies twenty-two 
failed and eight pulled through. What 
percentage of their losses was paid by 
the stock companies that failed, does 
not appear definitely; perhaps it aver- 
aged as low as 41%. This was in the 
days of little local stock companies, 
which bunched their risks in the same 
neighborhoods. Note that the com- 
panies of other states, doing an inter- 
state business, which were involved in 
this fire, are not mentioned in this 
artful comparison. One of the thirty 
Massachusetts stock companies _in- 
volved, The Springfield Fire and Ma- 
rine Insurance Co., is still in business, 
having grown adequately in size, and 
is recognized everywhere as an honor- 
able and useful American institution. 


‘The other little stock companies that 


pulled through have properly gone out 
of business, being replaced by larger 
and stronger concerns, with more wide- 
ly distributed risks. 

You can now see the fallacies of this 
hand picked comparison. It ignores the 
assessment feature of mutual insurance 
experience, and it selects for illustra- 
tion the worst instance in history: of 
the fault of small stock companies con- 
centrating their risks. 

Instead of comparing the best record 
of the mutuals with the worst record 
of stock companies, let us compare with 
that record of the Massachusetts stock 
companies, in 1872, the record of Mas- 
sachusetts mutuals in 1895-7. 

The Massachusetts Insurance Depart- 
ment Report for 1896, shows the follow- 
ing companies placed in hands of re- 
ceivers during 1895: 

Suffolk Mutual Fire, Commonwealth 
Mutual Fire, Patrons’ Mutual Fire, Mel 
rose Mutual Fire, Bay State Mutual 
Fire, Colonial Mutual Fire. 

These mutuals are severely scored 
in the State Insurance Department re 
ports for this year. 

According to the same report for 1897 
the following companies went into the 
hands of receivers in 1896: 

Standard Mutual Fire, Central Mutual 
Fire, Wachusetts Mutual Fire, Milford 
Mutual Fire, Excelsior Mutual Fire, 
Commerce Mutual Fire, Eastern Mutual 
Fire, Continental Mutual Fire, Old 
Colony Mutual Fire. 

According to the 1898 Massachusetts 
report the following companies went 
into receivers’ hands in 1897: 

astern Mutual, Continental Mutual, 
Old Colony Mutual, Eagle Mutual, New 
England Mutual. 

This report also scores the abuses 
in mutual insurance. Note that during 
these three years no stock company is 
reported to have failed. In 1895 two 
retired, but fully reinsured their risks. 

Still more significant is the statement 
in the 1897 report of the condition of 
the various insurance companies then 
in the hands of receivers, of which the 
following is a list, with notes as to 
assessments: 

Suffolk Mutual Fire (Earlier assess- 
ment mentioned), Commonwealth Mu- 
tual Fire (Assessment $250,000), Pa- 
trons’ Mutual Fire (Assessment $8,000), 
Melrose Mutual Fire (Assessment $43,- 
420.77), Colonial Mutual Fire (Assess- 
ment $30,000), Bay State Mutual Fire 
(Earlier assessment mentioned), Stand- 
ard Mutual Fire (Claims settled by com- 
promises), Central Mutual Fire (Claims 
settled by compromises), Wachufetts 
Mutual Fire (Proposition for settlement 
by compromises), Excelsior Mutual Fire 
(Time for proving claims not yet ex- 
pired), Commerce Mutual Fire (Assess 
ment $4,000), Eastern Mutual Fire 
(Claims in litigation), Continental Mu- 
tual Fire (No “further assessment” 
necessary), Old Colony Mutual Fire 
(Assersment uncollectible). 

The mutuals are cunning in citing for 
comparvisons the great city conflagra- 
tions, in which they have been little 
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involved. Such enormous calamities 
naturally have shocked all financial 
organizations involved, and have wiped 
out those little stock companies in- 
volved, which have not properly dis- 
tributed their risks--of which there 
were formerly quite many but now are 
very few. But the failure of such stock 
companies to weather the severe shocks 
has been nothing like as discreditable 
as the failure of a multitude of mutuals 
to survive the shocks of petty and 
barely abnormal losses, as illustrated 
by the period in Massachusetts above 
reviewed. 

The Great Baltimore Fire of 1904 

The paragraph in the above quoted 
statement relating to this conflagration 
is literally correct but cunningly mis- 
leading. There were five small local 
stock companies that failed as a result 
of the fire, there being, at that time, 
only two local stock companies of any 
size, i. e, “The Baltimore American” 
and the “Central.” joth these com- 
panies paid their losses in full, such 
losses being $330,000 and $924,000 re- 
spectively. 

One must bear in mind that there 
were approximately one hundred and 
seventy stock companies which paid for 
this conflagration and that these five 
small local companies that failed repre- 
sented a very small percentage. On the 
other hand, with the exception of the 
one mutual company mentioned in the 
statement, the amount of loss, if any, 
paid by mutual companies was negli- 
gible. ‘ 

The total amount paid by all of the 
companies combined was approximate- 
ly $40,000,000; and certainly no one 
claims that the amount paid by all the 


mutuals combined, other than the one 
above referred to, amounted to 1% of 
the total loss. The statement, there- 
fore, that five stock companies failed 
and no mutual company failed as the 
result of the fire is manifestly calcu- 
lated to misle:d. 

The mutual company that paid $1,- 
900,000, the “Baltimore Equitable So- 
ciety,” while a mutual company, is not 
now and never has been operated along 
lines similar to those of the present- 
day mutuals. This eompany, which 
commenced business in 1794, was mod- 
eled after tthe ojd Hand-in-Hand of 
London and its American counterpart, 
the Philadelphia Contributionship. It 
originally insured property for a period 
of seven years; but subsequently, about 
one hundred years or more ago, it be- 
gan writing perpetual insurance on the 
basis of receiving a cash deposit equal 
to ten times the annual premium. In 
later years it wrote some term business, 
but invariably charged the same rates 
as the stock companies and never re- 
turned any dividends to policyholders. 

This company, which is in excellent 
repute, is one of the very few mutual 
companies issuing principally perpetual 
policies and receiving a cash deposit. 
But, although it is a mutual, certainly 
no one could place it in the class of 
mutual companies that write annual 
business at cut rates and whose policy- 
holders are liable to assessment, or of 
those that charge tariff rates and re- 
turn a dividend to policyholders. 

The Great San Francisco Fire of 1996 

It is partially true, as alleged in the 
paragraph in the above quoted state- 
ment relating to this conflagration, that: 

“Among the stock companies that 
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failed were two giant millionaire com- 
panies, one with assets of over $6,000,- 
000 and the other with assets of over 

3,250,000.” 

But the exact facts are that the assets 
ascribed to those companies were their 
gross assets, their reported net assets 
as of December 31, 1905 (including cap- 
ital and surplus), being only $2,152,000 
and $1,276,000 respectively, and, conse- 
quently, they were not what, even in 
those days, were considered “giant” 
corporations. Besides these two, out of 
over two hundred and twenty stock 
companies involved in the calamity, 
only thirteen others failed; and, of 
those thirteen, two eventually paid 
their losses approximately in full, while 
the remainder eventually settled at 
substantial percentages of their liabil- 
ities. Considering the magnitude of the 
disaster, the small proportion of fail- 
ures signifies the strength of stock com- 
pany insurance. The only real bolt 
on the record was that two or three 
large’ German companies, which had 
been admitted to do business in Cali- 
fornia, and which did not “fail,” but 
withdrew from the state and fought off 
claims. 

In that paragraph it is further al- 
leged that: 

“Over a hundred stock companies dis- 
continued their payments, the discount 
from 5% to 60%.” 

It is true that over a hundred com- 
panies discounted their payments, but 
there were reasons therefor which this 
statement artfully suppresses; and the 
prevailing rate of discount was not be- 
tween 5% and 60% but was about 2%, 
the higher rates of discount mentioned 
being exceptional and for special rea- 
sons. Thus nine large companies, with 
gross losses aggregating about $23,000,- 
000 settled many claims at a discount 
of from 25% to 50% because they had 
strong “earthquake clauses” in their 
policies, under which clauses it was 
doubtful whether legally and justly they 
were liable at all. One local stock 
company, which, with its subsidiaries, 


suffered losses amounting to over $10,- 
000,000, had to settle for half cash and 
the balance in stock; but that arrange- 
ment eventually resulted to the great 
profit of the policyholders. Some twen- 
ty-tour large companies, with gross 
losses aggregating over $78,000,000, set- 
tled their jiapilities satisfactorily to 
their policyho.ders, although they did 
discount payments 1% or 2% and oc- 
casionally 5%, for spot cash or other 
special feasons. And five large com- 
panies, with gross losses aggregating 
over $20,000,000 paid all their losses, 
promptly upon adjustment, in cash at 
one-hundred-cents-on-the-dollar. The 
foregoing is the record of the large 
majority of the large stock companies; 
and the record of the large majority 
of the smaller companies appears to 
have been similar. It should be borne 
in mind that the law gave the compan- 
ies sixty days in which to pay their 
losses. There were some companies, 
however, which did exact or tried to 
exact unreasonable discounts for cash. 
But, taken as a whole, the settlements 
for the losses from this peculiar dis- 
aster were far different and infinitely 
more favorable to the insured than is 
implied in the allegation that the dis- 
counts ranged from 5% to 60%. 

To round out its misleading compari- 
son of experience in the San Francisco 
conflagration, it is alleged in the para- 
graph under analysis that: 

“The mutual companies were but flittle 
involved, the largest risk to any of 
them being not over $10,000.” 

That statement is a cunning. half- 
truth. For although only seventeen 
mutual companies were involved and in 
no case in an amount exceeding $10,000, 
nevertheless two were thrown into the 
hands of receivers, two settled at a 
discount of 15%, one settled at a dis- 
count of 10%, and three more hadn't 
settled or wouldn’t report their settle- 
ments a year after the losses—if they 
ever settled at all. 

The California experience has taught 
various lessons both to insurers and 


insurants about earthquake losses. But 
certainly it has not weakened the repu- 
tation of stock fire insurance. On the 
contrary, the San Francisco experience 
emphasized the fact that stock fire 
insurance is a great National bulwark 
of commerce, and that mutual fire in- 
surance is a very small side line. The 
person who can spell anything out of 
this experience favorable to mutual in- 
surance is a wizard. 

The Great Chelsea Fire of 1908 

In this conflagration 140 stock com- 
panies were involved, for losses aggre- 
gating about $7,500,009, and 21 mutuals, 
for losses aggregating about $1,000,000. 
The risks were well distributed and 
all losses were paid. 

But the circular above quoted from 
alleges that, as a result of this fire, 
the 21 largest stock companies ‘were 
reduced to an average cash surplus of 
$4,113 for every $1,000,000 insurance in 
force,” whereas the 21 mutuals involved 
after their losses were paid, “had $6,530 
surplus for every $1,000,000 insurance 
in force.” That allegation is true so 
far as it relates exclusively to the mu- 
tuals; but the rest of it is humbug. 
Before, as well as after, the Chelsea 
fire the stock companies had more in- 
surance in force in proportion to their 
surplus (counting: only their surplus in 
America, in the case of the English 
companies) than did the mutuals, which 
was proper on account of their more 
widely distributed risks. And that fire 
did not reduce that proportion material- 
ly. Thus the 21 stock companies most 
largely involved lost about $4,398,223, 
leaving an aggregate surplus to policy- 
holders, as of December 31, 1908, of 
$85,470,071, with aggregate risks in 
force of about $16,691,176,000. In other 
words, after the fire those stock com- 
panies had an average cash surplus of 
about $5,127 for every $1,000,000 insur- 
ance in force, whereas, if there had 
been no fire, they would have had $5,383 
instead of $5,127. That is nothing like 
so much of a reduction as is implied 
in the circular; and, so far as policy- 


holders were concerned, that reduction 
was negligible. 
The Great Salem Fire of 1914 

In this conflagration 145 stock com- 
panies were involved, for losses amount- 
ing to $7,769,415, and 48 mutuals, for 
losses amounting to $3,789,868. All 
losses were paid. But the mutuals 
were badly shaken. While, at the end 
of the year (1914) the stock fire, insur- 
ance companies admitted to the State 
of New York had an average surplus 
of $5,127 for every $1,000,000 insurance 
in forte, the Senior and Junior “Mill 
Mutuals’—at least those reporting in 
New York--had been reduced to a sur- 
plus of only $2,835 for every $1,000,000 
insurance in force. Compare this re- 
duction with the reduction in stock 
companies’ surplus after the Chelsea 
fire, which the circular under criticism 
makes such a point of. Why does that 
circular mention the small proportion- 
ate reduction in the stock companies’ 
surplus after the Chelsea fire, and ig- 
nore the large reduction in the mutuals’ 
surplus after the Salem fire—if not for 
the purpose of misleading the reader? 

Finally, that circular concludes with 
the boats: “All the mutuals involved in 
both the Chelsea and Salem fires are 
doing business today.” 

The foregoing are the facts. Not 
only do they expose and refute the 
fictions expressed and implied in the 
circular under criticism, but also they 
bring out clearly that it is the stock 
companies which furnish the security 
against great disasters and which have 
provided the bulk of the funds to re- 
build our devastated cities. What then 
is the lesson? Certainly it is not that 
we should “scrap” stock company in- 
surance and substitute assessment mu 
tual insurance. Rather it exposes the 
weaknesses and limitations of even the 
better types of mutuals, and teaches 
the need of strong stock compauies, 
doing a widespread business, to dis- 
tribute the risks and to accumulate the 
capital to provide against the chances 
of misfortune. 
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Guarantee and Accident 
Company, Limited 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


HEAD OFFICE 
UNITED STATES BRANCH: 
134 South La Salle Street 

CHICAGO 


F. W. LAWSON, General Manager 


The company of “super service” is not a name that has 
been “applied” to the London Guarantee & Accident. It 
is a name well earned in more than fifty years of close 
co-operation with its agents. 


Over sixty years 
of public service 





INCORPORATED 1860 





HOME OFFICE 
430 Walnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


F. W. LAWSON, : President 


Over sixty years of public service faithfully performed 
have established the United Firemen’s as au institution 
of utmost dependability. An old reliable company writing 
Fire, Tornado and Automobile Insurance. 
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‘HREMEN’S INSURANCE 
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Ship Carrying Him 
To Panama Makes Poor 
Impression on Evans 


BUILT BY 





SHIPPING BOARD 





Typical Case of Graft, Says Chairman 
of America Fore Board; Panama 
Observations 





Henry Evans, chairman of the board 
of the America Fore companies, who is 
now in San Francisco, after a visit to 
West Indies and Panama, has not a very 
high opinion of the American ship 
Hawkeye State, which carried him on 
the journey to the Isthmus. Writing to 
his secretary, Miss A, N. Mahon, from 
the Hotel Tivoli, Ancon, Canal Zone, 
he describes the voyage in his charac- 
teristic blunt fashion. The letter fol- 
lows: 

Dear Miss Mahon: We came to Cris- 
tobal (on the Atlantic Ocean side) Sat- 
urday morning. Several ships were 
ahead of us, so we had to wait our turn 
to go through the Canal and only reach- 
ed this side at 6 p. m.; and as the 
Hawkeye State needed repairs, and it 
was announced that she could not sail 
before 6 p.m. Monday, we at once came 
to this hotel run by the United States 
Government. It is a big frame struc- 
ture (225 rooms) away from the busi- 
ness section on a hiil, and while primi- 
tive as to construction it is comfortable 
enough and fairly well run—that is, it 
is clean—and there is a bath between 
our rooms. No doors are locked; every- 
thing is open to get air. 

The ship Hawkeye State is rotten. 
She cost $8,500,000 and the government 
has spent $750,000 more on her since she 
was launched less than a year ago, and 
after this trip she is to go on dry dock 
again and $750,000 more will be spent on 
her. She was built by the Shipping 
Board and is a typical case of graft. 
There is absolutely no ventilation, i. e., 
no ventilating ducts, but in each room 
and bathroom fake ventilating ducts 
are shown—wired outlets on the walls 
that have no connection with any duct— 
just put up to fool people. The water 
in the bath tubs is of course salt and 
the pipes being iron (instead of brass) 
are about gone, and leaks and breaks 
are constantly occurring. Passengers 
have to be moved because of flooding 
of rooms. The boilers are going—two 
are burned out now, it is stated on the 
ship. The chief engineer states that. 
he protested against having the ship 
sail, but was erdered to take her out. 
The hull is said to be O.K., but the ship 
must be rebuilt to make her of value, 
She is supposed to make eighteen knots 
but fourteen is the very best she will 
do. The oil furnished by the Shipping 
Board for this voyage is so poor (low 
grade), the captain told me, that it is 
hard to make it burn. The crew is 
green and the lowest grade of Ameri- 
cans. There is a great lack of disci- 
pline throughout the organization. The 
room and dining room stewards are 
negroes and most of them unfit for the 
work. The food is not bad but is very 
simple, and fresh vegetables, etc., are 
not to be had. Such are the conditions, 
pictured in glowing terms in the adver- 
tisements and pamphlets sent out by 
the Shipping Board! I am a good Amer- 
ican, but I shall never risk myself on 
a Shipping Board ship again, and I say 
this with regret. 

We shall be three days late when we 
leave this port—if we leave at 6 p. m. 
today—and I do not see how we can 


— San Francisco before the 16th of 
March. 


the port, due to General Goethals writ- 
ing him of my coming, and I have been 
given every opportunity to see this 
wonderful canal—the working of the 
locks and the developments growing 
out of the building of cities. It is a 
great monument to the efficiency of 
General Goethals, Gorgas, who made 
the section habitable, and President 
Rooseve!t. These men have not been 
honored in any way that I can learn. 
One street has been named Roosevelt, 
but General Goethals, who made the 
place, while spoken of with affectionate 
regard by the people, is not mentioned 
by the government in any printed mat- 
ter I have seen. 

I intend to be back in New York by 
April 1—if our ship gets to San Fran- 
cisco. 

Please remember me to all of my 
associates and friends in the office, and 
believe me with every good wish. 








J. B. KREMER A BROKER 
—_o-- 
Former L. & L. & G. Deputy Manager 
Now Associated With Stark- 
weather & Shepley 





J. B. Kremer announces that he has 
associated himself with Starkweather 
& Shepley, general insurance brokers, 
118 William street. Mr. Kremer, who 
recently resigned from the position of 
deputy manager of the Liverpool & 
London & Globe, has had broad experi- 
ence in the insurance business and is 
admirab’y qualified for work in the 
brokerage field. The New York office 


of Starkweather & Shepley, directly 
managed by Vice-President John F. 


Huntsman, Jr., is equipped to handle 
all classes of insurance and Mr. Kre- 
mer’s friends will be interested in 
knowing of his association with this 
long-established office. 


N. F. P. A. MEETING IN MAY 





Atlantic City Chosen as Place for An- 
nual Gathering; New Hazards 
Analyzed by Experts 





The twenty-sixth annual meeting of 
the National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion is to be held at Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall, Atlantic City, May 9, 10, 11. In- 
terest already manifested indicates a 
large attendance this year, and the in- 
crease in fire losses during the past 
three years, generally attributed to the 
“moral hazard” of business depression, 
makes the work of the association a 
matter of increasing public interest. 

There has been no lag in the activity 
of the association in technical research 
or evolution of its regu'ations for safe- 
guarding the hazards of industry, and a 
considerable number of committees 
will submit important revisions. 
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The more you 
encourage those 
companies that 
co-operate with 
you, the more 
Strongly you 
will fortify your 
own position. 
You know where 
the Fireman’s 


Fund stands. 


“too many so-called — 
Insurance Agents already” 


Right. We agree with you. But there 
are not too many of the kind the 
 Fireman’s Fund wants. In this we be- 
lieve you, in turn, will agree with us. 


So if you know of someone about to 
establish an insurance agency (not 
a plumbing shop with insurance on 
the side) you can render a decided 
favor two ways at an expense of 
two cents by », 















—here 


PLEASE CLIP OFF AND MAIL TO THE NEAREST OF 
THE FOLLOWING OFFICES OF THE 


FIREMAN’S FUND INSURANCE COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO, 401 CaliforniaSt. ATLANTA, Hurt Bldg. 
Boston, 70 Kilby St. 
CHIcaco, 76 West Monroe St. | Des Moines, lowa, Central Life Bldg. 


I SUGGEST YOU HAVE A SPECIAL AGENT GET IN TOUCH WITH 


|) 


Da.tas, Texas, American Exchange Bldg. 








you are! i iicaciceimene Sade " chieiieiteade amma 


Our stops at Havana, Porto Rico, Ja- 
maica and St. Thomas (Virgin Islands) 
have been most interesting, and by tak- 
ing a private automobile we have seen 4 
much that otherwise would have been 
impossible. Acting Governor General 
Walker extended to me the courtesy of 
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Assistant Managers 
Of Fireman’s Fund 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT 


C. C. Hannah Associated With E. C. 
Cairns for Years; A. M. Woods 
Former General Agent 


MEN 





Cuts in this column show the two 
assistant managers of the Eastern De- 





Cc. C. HANNAH 


partment of the Fireman’se Fund and 
Home F. & M., recently appointed. The 
manager is E. C. Cairns. 

Charles C. Hannah, made assistant 
manager, was associated with Manager 
Cairns as general agent of the North 
British & Mercantile. He bégan his 





A. M. 


WOODS 


insurance career with that company, 
and was advaneed steadily.” He trav- 
eled Western New England as special 
agent for several years and returned 
to New York three years ago to take 
charge of the North British & Mer- 
cantile’s New England business. 

A. M. Woods, made second assistant 
manager, for many years was special 
and then general agent of the Fireman’s 
Fund. His standing in the business 
was shown by his recent unanimous 
election to the presidency of the New 
England Insurance Exchange. 





213th YEAR 


SUN 


INSURANCE OFFICE OF LONDON 


FOUNDED 1710 
UNITED STATES BRANCH: 








MADE TEXAS SPECIALS 


—~——— 
Robert S. Buddy, to Represent Glens 
Falls and William H. Grice, Glens 
Falls Underwriters 





Robert S. Buddy has been appointed 
special agent for the Glens Falls in the 
state of Texas, with headquarters in 
the American Exchange Building, Dal- 
las, Texas. Mr. Buddy was formerly 
with*the Rochester German Depart- 
ment and is one of the real live wires 
in the south. The Glens Falls having 
discontinued their general agency in 
Texas, effective April 1, 1922, all busi- 
ness thereafter will be transacted direct 
with the company. 

William H. Grice, American Exchange 
Building, Dallas, Texas, has been ap- 
pointed special agent for the Glens 
Falls Underwriters in Texas, appoint- 
ment effective April 1, 1922. Mr. Grice 
formerly traveled for the Scruggs gen- 
eral agency. 


CHATTANOOGA MEET 

SMOOTH AS POND 

(Continued from page 15) 

which he advocated that companies be 
classified so that those in opposition to 
the American Agency System and out- 
law companies shall be made known, 
caused widespread interest, but was 
not debated on the floor. 

One of the most interesting discus- 
sions at Chattanooga was about delayed 
balances. The situation at South Caro- 
lina and Virginia cities where penalties 
for non-payment are provided in riders 
was discussed at length and was one 
of the most illuminating periods of the 
convention. 





Neither Fred J. Cox nor E. M. Allen 
took part in any of the controversial 
discussions. 


President Hicks, of the New Jersey 
Association, and another man were 
walking on the mountain side when 


they met a native who asked them if 
they were at the insurance convention. 
When they answered in the aflirmative, 
he said: “You are just the men [I want 
to see. I have a fire insurance loss 
which is in dispute and - wish von 
would help me settle it.” Both pleaded 
another engagement. 


President C. R. Tuttle, of the Western 
Union, made a little talk at the ban- 
quet at which he made the following 
statement: 

“The commercial honor of American 
fire insurance agents is demonstrated 
in the remarkably low percentage of 
unpaid premiums finally charged to 
profit and loss—an amount less than 
any other mercantile enterprise and so 
small in the aggregate as to be negligi- 
ble. 

“The American Agency System was 
started in 1817 to serve the American 
people and so long as this principle 
shall control its operations there is no 
more danger of its abrogation than 
there is that the Pope shall appoint a 
king of the United States. 

“The Union stands for right princi- 
ples and stands squarely behind the 
National Association in its every effort 
to maintain the highest standards in 
the fire insurance business,” 








The Spirit of Cleveland is 
the Spirit of Progress 


The City of Cleveland was founded in 1796 in what was 
then known as The Western Reserve, considered a part of 
Connecticut, and populated by hardy pioneers of old New 
| England stock. Sixty years ago Cleveland was the forty-third 
city in the United States. At that time every city now leading 
it ranked in the first eight. Cleveland has doubled its popu- 
lation every twenty years until now it is the fifth city. A 
steady and consistent expansion of industrial and business 
activity has taken place through all the years to the present 
lime, with none of the elements of mushroom growth to 
mar that confidence which has characterized this progressive 
cily from the start. 

A progressive institution, embodying in every way the 
spirit of Cleveland Progress whilst holding fast to those sub- 
stantial ideals of the early pioneers which have done so much 
in building this great city along truly great lines, is 


The Cleveland National 


Fire Insurance Company 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Wm. 


I. Kimball, President C. Doolittle, 


Asst. Sec’y-Treas. 
Archibald Kemp, Sec’y-Treas. and Managing Underwriter 






































McILRATH IN CANADA 





James McIlrath, manager of the Pos- 
tal Insurance Department of the Home, 
wus in Canada this week on business 
for his company. 


THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Continuvusly in business since 1852. 


B. M. 
CROSTHWAITE 
AND 


COMPANY 


Fire and Automobile 
R. EMORY WARFIELD, President Insurance Specialists 
FRED. A. HUBBARD, Vice-President 


CHARLES W. HIGLEY, Vice-President = 
E. S. JARVIS, Secretary 
WILLIAM MORRISON, Asst. Sec’y 


HOME OFFICE 


Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 
NEW YORK 


HOWIE & CAIN, Inc., Gen. Agents 
Metropolitan District 
9 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORE 





fhe ceal strength of an insurance com 
pany is in the conservatism of its man 
agement, and the management of THE 
HANOVER is an absolute assurance of 
the security of its policy. 


Lines Bound Anywhere 
in New York State 


45 JOKN STREET 
New York City, N. Y. 


Telephone 5784 John 

















307 FOURTH AVENUE 


LOGUE BROS. & CO,, Inc. 


Established 1886—HARRY C. FRY, Jr., President 


Hines Casualty—Automobile Insurance 
Nation-Wide Facilities for Handling SURPLUS LINES 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Flood of Agents 
Planted in Louisville 


A. H. ROBINSON TELLS STORY 


Rehearses Old Firemen’s Fight and 
Raps O. B. Ryon for Appearance 
Against Locals in Legislature 


Not until the convention in Chatta- 
nooga of the local agents last week was 
about to adjourn did A. H. Robinson, vet- 
eran Louisville local agent, tell of the 
troubles of the locals in that city. The 
town is loaded with locals, who include 
everything from manufacturers’ agents 
to deputy sheriffs. He went over the 
various phases of the trust company 
fight, and his report follows: 

“T believe it important that you should 
know that in its attempt to demoralize 
conditions in Louisville, if not disrupt 
the Louisville Board outright, the Fire- 
men’s Insurance Company of Newark, 
as a result of Vice-President Bassett’s 
action in appointing the Fidelity & Co- 
lumbia Trust Company to an agency, 
now has over four-score licensed agents 
in the city of Louisville .and Jefferson 
County, all non-board of course. That 
the situation is a serious one to Louis- 
ville agents goes without saying, and 
our belief is that it has a wider signifi- 
cance. All this development has fol- 
lowed Mr. Bassett’s original action in 
violating the bank agency resolution 
adopted in Richmond two years ago, 
and vigorously protested by this body. 

Bassett and Botts 

“For a complete understanding of the 
present situation, I must review the 
facts, briefly: Kentucky has a law which 
prevents corporations acting as insur- 
ance agents, and when Mr. Bassett pro- 
posed to violate the Richmond request 
by appointing the Fidelity & Columbia 
Trust Company to an agency, an appli- 
cation for the agency was made in the 
name of its president, L, W. Botts, 
avowedly for its use and benefit. In the 
face of the non-agency law for corpora- 
tions and the anti-rebate law of the 
state, the insurance commissioner de- 
clined the license. This ruling, how- 
ever, being reversed by decision of the 
Court of Appeals. Just the demoraliza- 
tion we knew would follow has fol- 
lowed. Not only has the Firemen’s ap- 
pointed its eighty odd soliciting agents 
in Louisvil’e and Jefferson County, but 
the Fidelity & Columbia Trust Company 
has used its banking and trust influence 
to force business into its office, some 
of its methods being so high-handed as 
to attract considerable local attention 
to its activities among the beneficiaries 
of trust estates under its jurisdiction. 

“We found sometime before the Leg- 
islature convened for its 1922 session 
that the Firemen’s had upwards of 
eighty licensed agents in Louisville and 
Jefferson County. I have in my posses- 
sion a list of those persons residing in 
Louisville and Jefferson County, this 
list embracing eighty-one names, and 
comes from the insurance commission- 
er’s office. Our current city directory 


classified these names about as follows: 


23—As being officers, tellers, auditors, cash- 
iers, superintendents of vaults, trust officers, 
superintendent of real estate department, super- 
intendent of rental department, bond depart- 
ment, office manager and manager of new busi- 
ness department of the Fidelity and Columbia 
Trust Company. 

12—As being engaged in insurance business, 
including the regular staff of Booker & Kin- 
naird, and the manager of the insurance de- 
| een nt of the Fidelity and Columbia Trust 
Company. 

10—Names not listed in the City Directory or, 
if shown, the occupation is not given. 


2—As officers or employes of loan associations. 
3—As officers or employes of other banks. 
5--As_ stenographers. 

8—As_ bookkeepers. 

6—As clerks. 


-As engaged in real estate business. 
As engaged in automobile business. 
Are listed as salesmen, 

; superintendent of repairs. 

As a life insurance agent. 

As manufacturers’ agent. 

As a deputy sheriff, 
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“T saw a letter from one of the lady 
emp'oyes of the Fidelity & Columbia 
Trust Company, addressed to a member 
of her church and making a personal 
appeal to the effect that the Trust Com- 
pany had divided its employes into 
teams, and in addition to the regular 
compensation, they had offered a prize 
to the team that secured the most busi- 
ness. Doubtless, this lady knew noth- 
ing whatever about insurance but was 
using this method of competing with 
agents who try to render service in ex- 
change for their business. 

Brokerage 

“You may have noticed the adver- 
tisement of the Firemen’s agents in 
some insurance journal, in which they 
say they will pay the maximum broker- 
age on Kentucky business, and I am 
reliably informed that they are offering 
to pay a brokerage in the city of Louis- 
ville to people not regularly engaged in 
insurance business that is equal to the 
commission that I receive as agent 
from my companies. It is very evident 
that Mr. Bassett is paying his agents 
commission in excess of the average 
being paid by the other companies and 
incidentally this is not making much 
headway towards reducing the acquisi- 
tion cost that a good many of us have 
been bothered over for some time. 

The National Board 

“Sitting around a lunch table on Jan- 
uary 7, 1922, the president of the Louis- 
ville board told the general counsel of 
the National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers, in substance, that we would have 
to go to the Legislature to seek protec- 
tion against Mr. Bassett’s effort to de- 
moralize our business. I am informed 
that the councel of the National Board, 
for some reason, did not express any 
serious dissatisfaction over the sugges- 
tion. Furthermore, he did not com- 
municate with the legislative commit- 
tee of our board, so a few days later, 
after careful consideration, it was de- 
cided to introduce a measure that would 
cure the situation so far as the city of 
Louisvil’e was concerned, Senate Bill 
195, as prepared, being applicable only 
to cities of the first class, in which 
Louisville stands alone. Corporations 
not being subject to license as insur- 
ence agents in Kentucky, the Louisville 
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“AmeEnica Fore- 


RENDER SERVICE—NOW 


The nation-wide coal strike, expected April 1st, threat- 
ens disturbance to traffic conditions and the industries | 
of the country from coast to coast. 
of discord and contention before an agreement is reached. 
Such conditions usually bring a resort to violent means. 
You can render those of your clients, whose property may 
affected, invaluable service by: 


Demonstrating the necessity for Riot and Civil 
Second: Having them take this 
protection NOW before the strike occurs as rates will be 
after the strike has gone into effect. 
| Placing their business in the Fidelity-Phenix under broad 

| coverage with complete protection against all: hazards 
involved—Fire, Explosion, Riot and Civil Commotion and 
| 


FIDELITY - PHENIX 


Insurance Company 
Eighty Maiden Lane, New York 


Cash Capital: $2,500,006.00 
| HENRY EVANS R. STREET 
| Chairman of the Board President 
, CHICAGO MONTREAL SAN FRANCISCO | 


There may be months 


Third: 

















agents perhaps did not appreciate the 
effect of their proposal in other states 
where such corporations might now be 
subject to license. Anyway, the meas- 
ure was drawn wihch would have made 
it impossible for the Fidelity & Co- 
lumbia Trust Company to have con- 
tinued its insurance department, and 
forthwith things began to pop. One of 
the attorneys for the National Board 
made a quiet trip to Louisville to try 
and secure the influence of the insur- 
ance commissioner against the meas- 
ure, only to find him favorable, on the 
ground that the present law as con- 
strued by the Court of Appeals nullified 
the anti-rebate law. A few days later 


the legislative committee of the Ken- 


tucky Field Men’s Association gave its 
endorsement to the proposed measure, 
but the opposition of the laws commit- 
tee of the National Board still continu- 
ing, a conference was requested by 
Louisville agents, which was attended 
by Messrs. Huffaker and Long, attor- 
neys or counsel for the National Board. 
As a result of this conference a tele- 





gram was sent to O. B. Ryon, general 
counsel, at the National Board offices 
in New York, reading as follows: 


“At conference with committee of local board 
Mr. Long and | were authorized to communi 
cate with you as follows: 

‘Do you approve an amendment cover- 
ing the privilege of incorporating agen- 
cies where all officers, stockholders and 
employes are exclusively engaged in the 
business of fire insurance? 

with the request that you wire as soon as pos- 
sible after conferring with the committee on 
laws and reaching a definite conclusion. Com 
mittee hearing at Frankfort postponed until 
Monday, when amendments should be agreed 
upon so that they may be reported by the 
committee having the bill under consideration.” 


The day after this telegram had been 
forwarded, the following reply was re- 
ceived from O. B. Ryon, general counsel 
of the National Board: 

“Your telegram received. Committee on laws 
cannot approve bill with suggested amendment. 
No public interest is concerned and National 
Board has in the post consistently opposed 


such measures in California, Illinois and other 
states.” 


Demoralization 
‘We maintain that the public is con- 
cerned in demoralizing practices such 
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as the Firemen’'s of Newark is adopting 
in Louisville, and that where the com- 
panies are not able to restrain their 
associates, it is high time and wholly 
proper for local agents to attempt to 
protect their vested rights by appeal 
to the authorities of their own common- 
wealth. 

“The main point made by members 
of the laws committee was that Section 
195 would prevent legitimate agency 
corporations from being licensed as 
agents wherever located in Kentucky, 
whereas, as I have said, it referred to 
Louisville only, as the only city of first- 
class in the state. 


“In the face of Mr. Ryon’s telegram 
and with the information before us, 
that Mr. Bassett was a member of the 


laws committee, we could but feel that 
a decisive victory over us was consid- 
ered all desirable by the committee. 
Later it developed that the general 
counsel had not consulted some of the 


important members of the laws com- 
mittee, but that was not ascertained 
until the measure we, as citizens of 


Kentucky, had introduced for our own 
provection, had met defeat before a 
Legislature with a full political docket, 
by indefinite postponement—a defeat 
brought about by the National Board, 
the Firemen’s of Newark and its agents 
and the Kentucky Bankers Association, 
with misrepresentation the chief wea- 
pon. 

“In this connection, you must remem- 
ber that the National Banking Regula- 
tions prohibit national banks in cities 
of the size of Louisvil’e from engaging 
in the insurance business. It is reason- 
able to assume that this requirement 
was made in the interest of the public, 
and it is not against good public policy 
for the laws of any state to prohibit a 
trust company also from acting as agent 
for an insurance company. Imagine a 
trust company, selling insurance to it- 
self as trustee or guardian, fixing the 
amount of insurance to be carried, the 
kind and character of insurance to be 
purchased, and then securing a com- 
mission from the insurance companies 
for placing the insurance and collecting 
a commission from the estate for buy- 
ing the insurance from itself. 

Against Public Policy 

“We do not believe that it is against 
public policy for the Legis'ature of any 
state to prohibit a trust company from 
so acting as agent and further from 
adjusting a loss with itself as guardian 
or trustee of an estate. When insurance 
is handled through established agencies, 
which offer competitive service. the 
public is benefited by reason of this 
service, while, when insurance _pre- 
miums are influenced by bank loans 
and other financial pressure, it dimin- 
ishes the service in just that propor- 
tion. We therefore do not agree with 
the statement made by Mr. Ryon that 
no public interest is concerned. 

“It is my own belief, supported by 
rather extensive investigation, that only 
a few company executives really under- 
stood the extent, the purpose and the 
spirit which was actuating Louisville 
agents in their desire to remedy the un- 
fortunate and gradually growing de- 
mora'ized situation in Louisville. I feel 
certain that, had the situation been 
clarified in the beginning, the National 
Board would not have lent its powerful 
machinery in opposition. 

“It is a serious matter for companies 
and agents to appear at cross purposes 
before any legislature. Public senti- 
ment is more or less hostile to insur- 
ance now, and if it is successfully to be 
met and overcome, it must be through 
the co-operation of local agents—citizens 
of the state—who come in direct con- 
tact with the people. If the company 
executives of this country expect rea- 
sonable co-operation on the part of local 
agents in moulding pub‘ic sentiment 
and minimizing unfavorable legislation, 
it seems but just and fair that they 
should extend a reasonable protection 
to their agents either by influence upon 
their own associates to prevent de- 
moralization or else by withholding op- 
position when agents undertake to pro- 
tect their own interests.” 





Amended Clauses In 
N. Y. Standard Policy 


CHANGES EFFECTIVE JULY 1 
Various New Average, Co-Insurance 


and Percentage Clauses Are Re- 

quired, State Dep’t Rules 

Superintendent Stoddard, after a 
careful investigation, has decided that 
certain clauses, riders, endorsements 
and permits of the New York Standard 
Fire Policy in their present wording 
are no longer required and these will 
be dropped on July 1. In their place 
will be substituted amended standard 
riders more applicable to the demands 
and requirements of modern business. 
Those clauses which will be dropped 
include the following: 

New York standard  co-insurance 
clause for floating policy; standard 
average clause; standard average clause 
with exemption of special inventory or 
appraisement in certain cases; stand- 
ard clause forbidding the use of elec- 
tricity; standard percentage value 
clause; standard percentage value 
clause (for application to specific items 
of policy); standard co-insurance 
clause; standard co-insurance clause 
(for app ication to specific items of 
policy); standard percentage co-insur- 
ance clause; standard percentage co- 
insurance clause (for application to 
specific items of policy); standard per- 
centage co-insurance and _ limitation 
clause; standard percentage co-insur- 
ance and limitation clause (for appli- 
cation to specific items of policy). 

The revised clauses that will go into 
effect upon July 1 are given herewith: 


New York Standard Co-Insurance Clause 
for Excess Floating Policy 


If any property included in the terms of this 
policy shall at the time of any loss be more 
specifically insured by this company or any 
other insurer, this policy shall extend to cover 
such property only so far as relates to any 
excess of value not covered by such other in 
surance, whether valid or not, and this policy 
shall be liable on such more specifically in- 
sured property only for such loss as shall be 
in excess of the amount payable by or recover- 
able from such more specific insurers, whether 
solvent or otherwise, but in no event shall 
this company under this policy be liable for a 
greater proportion of any loss than the amount 
of this policy shal] bear to.......... per ceut 
( %) of the total cash value of the property 
covered by this policy (including such excess 
value) at the time of any loss. 


New York Standard Average Clause 


This .company shall not be liable for a 
greater proporton of any Joss or damage to the 
property described herein than the sum hereby 
insured bears to............ per cent ( %) of 
the actual cash value of said property at the 
time such loss shall happen, nor for more than 
the proportion which this policy bears to the 
total insurance thereon. 

In the event that the aggregate claim for any 
loss is both less than ten thousand dollars 
($16,000) and Jess than five per cent (5%) of 
the total amount of insurance upon the prop- 
erty described herein at the time such loss 
occurs, no special inventory or appraisement 
of the undamaged property shall be required. 

If the insurance he this policy be divided 
items, the shall 
separately. 


into -two or more foregoing 


apply to each item 
New York Standard Clause Forbidding 
the Use of Electricity 


To be used only in connection with some 
form of permit for the use of: electricity. 

There shall be no liability under this policy 
while electricity is used for light, heat or 
power in, the above described premises, unless 
permission is endorsed by this company hereon. 


New York Standard Percentage Value 
Clause 


If at the time of fire the whole amount of 
insurance on the property covered by this policy 
shall exceed.......0.. per cent ( %) of the 
actual cash value thereof, this company in case 
of loss or damage shal] not be liable ta pay 
more than its pro rata share of said.......... 
per cent ( %) of the actual cash value of 
such property; and should the whole insurance 
at the time of fire exceed the said per cent, a 
pro rata return of premium on such excess of 
insurance from the time of the fire to the 
expiration of this policy shall be made on sur- 
render of the policy. 

_ If the insurance under this policy be divided 
into two or more items this clause shall apply 
to each item separately. 


New York Standard Percentage Co- 
Insurance and Limitation Clause 


_If at the time of fire the whole amount of 
Insurance on the property covered by this 
shall be less than.......... per cent 


polic 
C %) 


of the actual cash value thereof, this 
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Wood-Fourth Insurance Agency 
GENERAL AGENTS 


ARROTT BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
H. A. LOGUE 


Chairman 
EDW. A. LOGUE, Vice-Pres. 
H. C. NIEHAUS, Treas. 


C. M. LOWRIE, Pres. 
JOS. WINGERSON, Sec’y. 

















SCHAEFER & SHEVLIN 
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National Fire Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Statement January 1, 1921, to New York Insurance Department 





LIABILITIES 
CRIA RR MU BO ois 5 oo 5c sistno os s snadics aod amaseeseaenweeeks $2,000,000.00 
Funds reserved to meet all Liabilities, Re-insurance Reserve, 
MUON, OMITMONE spicier mniaiicin'<s gatas cusaicacece cechecce Secaci sees +. 15,754,759.88 
Unsettled Losses and Other Claims ceases cccoce Spang 40-20 
Net Surplus over Capital and Liabilities......... rere 6,104,998.40 


Total Assets January 1, 1921.................$27,111,498.98 


H. A, Smith, President . T. Maxwell, Secretary R. M. Anderson, Asst. Sec’ 
F. D. Layton, Vice-President C. B. Roulet, Ass’t Secretary F. B. Seymour, Frsenrer ‘ 
G. wee, Asst. Secretary . 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS............$8,604,998.40 

















Surplus 
Line Capacity 


(ern AGENTS can find ample 
capacity and attentive service for 
handling their Excess Lines in our 
Surplus Line Department. 


MARSH & MCLENNAN 


Insurance Exchange 
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NEW YORK DENVER SAN FRANCISCO DULUTH MONTREAL 
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INSURANCE IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 











a 
asieia women per cent ( %) of the actual cash 
value of such property; and should the whole 
insurance at the time of fire exceed the said 
per cent a pro rata return of premium on such 


company shall, in case of loss or damage, be 
liable for such portion only of the loss or 
damage as the amount insured by this policy 


shall bear to the said.......... per cent ( %) 


of the actual cash value of such property; excess of insurance from the time of the fire 
provided, that in case the whole insurance to the expiration of this policy shall be made 
shall exceed.......... per cent ( %) of the on surrender of the policy. 


: the insurance under this policy be divided 
into two or more items this clause shall apply 
to each item separately. 


actual cash value of the property covered by 
this policy, this company shall not be liable 
to pay more than its pro rata share of said 
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(A few of the many comments) 


“T only wish I might have had it twenty years 
ago, as I believe I woutd lave bu lt a better busi- 
ness if I had realized more of its possibilities.”— 
An agent. 

é 

“After reading it one will be better prepared to 
taik and meet his daily tasks. It cannot help giving 
an agent thcugkt which he can use on his policy- 
holders.”—-An Agent. 


“Congratulate you upon the sound matter con- 
tained there:n and the attract:ve manner in which 
tke book is gotten up. Th’s I ‘ttle Book, no doubt, 
will meet with the approval cf every agent who is 
fortunate to get one.”—-A State Treasurer. 


“If agents will read these Little Books they can- 
rot help but derive from them a better systematized 
a-d more readily availab!e knowledge of their 
business.”—Librarian of an insurance library. 





“Its story is gripping * * *, The book gave 
the wr :ter the idea that if a course of insurance 
were establisked in our night schools it would be a 
fine thing.’—An agent. 


“It is the most compact statement pertaining 
to fire insurance we have ever seen. We wish that 
every fire insurance agent cculd read and believe 
every line of it. We will keep it within our reach 
to re-read it.”—Officer of an insurance company. 


“T read it thoroughly and thought so much of it 
that I sent it to a former state legislator who is 
now aspiring for a seat in Congress.”—An agent. 


“T find it decidedly interesting and am using it 
whenever I have to discuss the subject with lay- 
men.”—A State Superintendent of Insurance. 


“This Little Book on fire Insurance is the best 
extant. It is brief, to the point, truthful, explana- 
tory and educational. It is what the agents and the 
public need.”—An agent. 


“If every agent throughout the land and if a 
great many of the assured could read this volume 
it would tend to inspire that feeling of good fellow- 
ship which is so essential and in addition, would 
foster the placing of our business on a higher 
plane of a profession to which it is rightly entitled.” 
—An agent. 


“The title rings true. Fire insurance is a pro- 
fession and should be so classed. Fire insurance 
should be viewed by the agent and those con- 
nected with it as an institution. I am glad you 
have disseminated this idea.”—A State Insurance 
Commissioner, 


“This is one of the best pieces of work of the 
kind we have ever seen and your company is doing 
a fine thing in putting the subject of insurance in 
such an interesting form. Certainly our Associa- 
tion, whose interest in insurance you fully under- 
stand, appreciates and congratulates.”—An officer 
of an association of credit men. 


“It seems to me that such work is vastly im- 
portant. If the public can be educated to the great 
value of the work which fire insurance companies 
and fire insurance agents are doing, aside from the 
mere payment of losses, the facts of the case them- 
selves refute practically all of the criticisms made 
regarding the fire insurance business. This book is 
so attractive and so interestingly written that it 
will be read for its own sake.”—Prominent manu- 
facturer. 


“It is fine. Can’t see how it can be improved.” 
—Orfficer of an Underwriter’s Agency. 


CHIEVEMENT is rarely 
greater than vision. 
This is true of fire insur- 
ance as in everything else. 
Real advancement in 
agency practice is largely 
due to those who have 
vlooked beyond the mere 
routine of their daily tasks, 
have caught the real spirit 
of its service and then have 
sought to perfect them- 
selves through systematic 
study. 


There are thousands of 
such agents. They have 
responded with enthu- 
siasm to the publication of 
our Little Book. Read 
what a few of them have 
said. 


Og“ 


INSURANCE COMPANY | 


FIRE AUTOMOBILE MARINE 














“More literature of this kind circulated to the 
general public would go a long way toward re- 
moving misconceptions of the fire insurance busi- 
ness.”—A State Commissioner of Insurance.: 


“The Glens Falls is certainly doing a fine service 
and is one of the few companies doing it con- 
structively.”—An insurance company executive. 


“The insurance fraternity needs more booklets 
of this nature, so as to be able to spread the gospel 
of the profession a little stronger among the 
insurance public.”—An agent. 


“My entire business experience has been that of 
insurance and I feel no little pride that it has come 
to be recognized as a profession. Since my connec- 
tion with this department as deputy and later as 
Insurance Commissioner one of my efforts has been 
to impress upon those engaged in insurance work 
the ethics which are the foundation of every pro- 
fession. I hold we cannot maintain its standing as 
a profession before the public unless we live up to 
a code of ethics. No legislation will establish a 
profession in the minds of the public unless that 
profession itself merits the title.’—A State Insur- 
ance Commissioner. 


“The Insurance Commissioner personally brought 
it to my office remarking that it was entirely too 
good for me not to receive.” —An agent. 


“I feel you are to be commended for putting out 
literature of this kind.”—A State Insurance Com- 
missioner. 


“I am gratified that you are making it a business 
to promote the recognition of the insurance men as 
a profession requiring high character and a sense of 
public responsibility and service.”—A State Insur- 
ance Commissioner. 


“The writer has enjoyed reading this very much 
and has profited by its perusal. We are now pass- 
ing it on to the rest of the members of our firm and 
to our solicitors.”"—An agency officer. 


“I have read this with much profit and congratu- 
late your company on getting out a booklet of th’s 
kind.”—President of a State Association of Insur- 
ance Agents. 


“It is the most interesting thing of this kind that 
has ever come to our attention.”—An agent. 


“I am glad to see this sort of information and 
hope it will be possible to get it into the hands of a 
large number of agents.”,—A State Director of 
Insurance. 


“Your beautiful Little Book has been read and 
enjoyed by every member of our office force.” —An 
agent. 


“I have been inspired by its clear ringing pages 
and feel that it has been of great encouragement 
to me.”—An agent. 


“It opens up a field of thought and gives me 
a much better insight into the many angles of the 
business.”—An agent. 


“* %* * just what I wanted to know and gave 
me a glimpse of the inside.”—An agent. 


“Permit us to congratulate you upon the service 
you are rendering the industry * * * literature 
of this character cannot be otherwise than helpful 
in elevating the business.”—An agent. 


This book was published for the benefit of the agent. It is not for sale. 
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Public Opinion May 
Check Extravagances 
Of Too Many Agencies 


GEORGE D. MARKHAM’S OPINION 


St. Louis Man Says Wholesale Ap- 
pointments Are Contrary to Public 
Interest and Economics 





In a report on multiple agencies to 
the Mid-Year meeting o. the National 
Associaton of Insurance Agents George 
D. Markham of St. Louis, took the po 
sition that the public is interested in 
this subject because of the inc rease in 
the acquisition cost He told how sixty- 
four agents of one company were need- 
ed to do $87,000 of business in St. Louis. 
He felt sure that underwriters’ agencies 
would be willingly abandoned by all 
companies if there could be abandon- 
ment unanimity. 

Mr. Markham’s talk was delivered 
after he had had a conference with 
agents in excepted cities of the Western 
Union which consumed many hours 
time. He said: 

“The appointment of more than one 
agent for the same company Im any 
local field is fatal to good agency ser 
vice It relieves agents of responsl- 
bility, increases losses and expenses 
and ‘is an imposition on the agents and 
the public. 

The Past Situation 

“It was begun to get an undue share 
cf the business. The companies that 
introduced it were unwilling to be lim- 
ited by what they could do in one 
agency. From the first the agents as- 
sociations, local, state and national have 
protested against it. Their protests 
have been disregarded and they have 
been told that it would not stop so 
long as agents were willing to take 
multiple appointments or underwriters 
annexes, But inasmuch as the com 
panies who were planting these mul- 


tiple agencies took extra large lines on 
the risks which were hard to place 
there was never any chance to.stop the 
system, by persuading all agents to 
cecline the appointments. Only the 
hest agents have resisted the system. 
In 100 many instances the bribe of 
jazy convenience has been irresistible. 
And in the excepted cities of the Mid- 
cle West an additional bribe of higher 
commissions was added. So the system 
has continued for many years, a con- 
tant demoralizing influence in the bus- 
iness and an imposition on the con- 
servative comranies who refrained from 
jiultiple agencies or put them in only 
when forced to do so. 
The Turn of the Tide 

“But when multiple agencies were 
vsed by too many companies the plan 
lost its value. The: underwriters an 
nexes of most companies have become 
of little service and would be gladly 
ebandoned, if others would do the same. 
The few valuable annexes could be 
readily incorporated and made licensed 
companies. A jarge majority of man- 
ugers desire to return to a system of 
responsible agency representation in 
the hands of loyal men anxious to 
serve the company faithfully and skill- 
fully so as to hold the appointment. 
And in the excepted cities of the West 
commissions have been found uncon- 
trollable so long as multiplied agencies, 
exceeding in numbers the demands of 
the field, bid against each other for 
place in the agencies and then try to 
buy the business away from each other. 
The public and the insurance commis- 
sioners are beginning to notice the ex- 
cessive and wasteful competition of the 
multiple agencies: and to question the 
right of public service corporations 
(which insurance companies are now 
considered) to spend so much of their 
strength and income im trying to take 
business away from each other, instead 
of in constructive effort towards re- 
ducing fire waste and unnecessary ex- 
pense of administration. Thoughtful 
agents are becoming aroused. They 


see that the multiple agencies will 
spread to new areas and constantly 
eularge their destructive influence un- 
less the system is recognized as a 
fatal disease of the insurance business, 
and adequate surgical remedies are ap- 
plied without delay. 
What Can Be Done? 

“What can be done? 

“Iirst, consider what is right. 

“Is it not wicked waste of policy- 
holders’ money when a company has 
4 agents to do $87,000 of business in 
St. Louis? For are we not certain that 
such petty agents accept bad risks and 
ihus increase losses and that the ex- 
pense of supervising such a crowd must 
.dd 10% to commission cost? 

“Is it not a misfortune that there 
should be no longer the incentive to 
un agent to learn his business and 
make a «mall loss-ratio so that he 
could win the agency of a leading com- 
pany? To represent one of the great 
companies was formerly the proof of 
success and its reward. Instead of 
which the present rule appears to be 
that the greater the company the easier 
it is for a misinformed newcomer to 
obtain an agency, because the com- 
pany cannot find appointees fast enough 
to satisfy its appetite for premiums. 
flence no first class agents are being 
trained where the multiple agency, sys 
tem prevails and this condition threat- 
eis the future of the business. For 
how can stock Companies defend them- 
selves from the enemies gathering 
against them —mutuals, reciprocals, 
cialistic state insurance, hostile legis- 
lators—-without loyal and virile local 
repre ‘entatives? 

“Is not the public entitled to a steady 
supply of trained agents to safely 
transact its insurance and work for loss 
prevention and fire department effici- 
ency? But none are trained where 
the multiple agenéy system prevails— 
cnly conscienceless solicitors. Thus 
the public losses in service while pay- 
ing higher rates due to unnecessary 


losses and increased expense of ac- 
quiring business. 
Should Be Checked 

“Is not the lesser company worth 
consideration by the public and the 
agents? When the greater company 
puts down as many agencies as it 
pleases it absorbs an undue share of 
the premiums of that place. Just look 
at the way five companies have dis- 
tanced the others in total premiums. Is 
it best for the good of the public and 
the insurance fraternity to have this go 
on unchecked? 

“Is it not true that the mutiple agen- 
cies and annexes have brought in the 
acceptance of huge liability by these 
racing companies, which has introduced 
foreign re-insurance treaties of unlim- 
ited capacity? Here again the lesser 
companies, who pay taxes and help to 
udminister the business, are deprived 
of their just share of the premiums. 
fiow fortunate it would De if the com- 
panies could adopt a rule among them- 
selves not to write, say, more than 
twice their net retention! If,they do 
not take some such action we must 
expeci to see the insurance commis- 
sioners move in the matter; because 
it is unreasonable to expect the public 
to depend on the solvency of an in- 
furance company which has issued con- 
tracts far beyond its ability to pay in 
the event of a conflagration, depend- 
ing on Yre-insurance unknown to the 
policyholder and énforceable only in 
the courts of some distant country. It 
is well that the immense German re- 
insurance treaties did not meet such a 
test during the war, 

All Powerful Public Opinion 

“Public opinion is all powerful. If 
a substantial majority of managers and 
agents conclude that the business 
should be returned to the sane and 
healthy practice of appointing one agent 
only for a described territory then that 
will happen. It is absurd to say that 
multiple agencies are necessary in a 
large field; New York City has been 
a single agency for years.” 
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Sidetrack Agreements 
And Fire Insurance 


OWNERS NEED MORE COVERAGE 





What Effect Will No Notice and Lack 
of Endorsement Have on 
Insurance? 





In view of the broad scope of the 
agreement entered into by the repre- 
sentatives of the National Industrial 
Traffic League and the principal car- 
riers of the country, William N. Ba- 
ment, general adjuster of the Home In- 
surance Company, states that it may 
well be doubted whether the owner of 
the industry fully realizes the extent 
of the obligation he is assuming, and 
its far-reaching effects. The following 
artice on railroad sidetrack agree- 
ments, which appeared in the February 
issue of Safeguarding America Against 
Fire, is one of a series which Mr. Ba- 
ment is writing under the title “Some 


Things That Every Agent Should 
Know”: 
This is an old subject which, al- 


though it has presented itself at irregu- 
lar intervals for many years, has not 
received very serious consideration by 
those most vitally interested. Recently, 
however, the question has sprung into 
prominence and property owners, brok- 
ers and agents are asking what effect 
sidetrack agreements, which have the 
practical effect of depriving the insur- 
ers of their subrogation rights in event 
of jire, will have upon the insurance if 
no notice be given to the insurers and 
proper endorsement made on the poli- 
cies. This awakened interest probably 
owes its inspiration to a meeting HNeld 
in Chicago between the representatives 


of the National Industrial Traffic 
League and the principal carriers of 
the country, which had for its object 


the formulating of an agreement for 
general use, preliminary to a meeting 
with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. 

The conference agreed upon the fol- 
lowing form of agreement, to-wit: 

“It is understood that the movement 
of railroad locomotives involves some 
risk of fire, and the industry assumes 
all responsibility for and agrees to in- 
demnify the railroad company against 
loss or damage to property of the in- 
dustry or to property upon its premises, 
regardless of railroad negligence, aris- 
ing from fire caused by locomotives 
operated by the railroad on said track, 
or in its vicinity for the purpose of 
serving said industry, except to the 
premises of the railroad and to rolling 
stock belonging to the railroad or to 
others, and to shipments in the course 
of transportation. 


“The industry also agrees to indem- 
niv'y and hold harmless the railroad 
company for loss, damage or injury 
from any act or omission of the indus- 
try, its employees or agents, to the per- 
son or property of the parties hereto 
and their employees, and to the person 
or property of any other person or cor- 
poration, while on or about said track; 
und if any claim or liability other than 
from fire shall arise from the joint or 
concurring negligence of both parties 
hereto it shall be borne by them 
equally.” 

Before entering into a consideration 
of the insurance aspects of the situa- 
lion, it may not be amiss to analyze 
the agreement with a view of seeing 
just what burden the owners of the in- 
dustry have assumed. Under some of 
the older agreements (not improperly), 
the industry agreed to hold the railroad 
company harmless against loss and 
(amage by fire to the property of the 
industry whether caused by the latter’s 
negligence or not, The proposed new 
agreement apparently goes much fur- 
ther and includes “property upon its 
premises,” which, of course, must em- 
brace property belonging to others. If, 
therefore, a public warehouseman or 
public elevator company who owns the 
building but whose insurance policies 
do not include the property of others, 


and whose warehouse receipts express- whether the owner of the industry fully 


ly disclaim liability to the owners for 
loss by fire, enters into a sidetrack 
agreement under the form proposed, 
and a loss should occur from the rail-, 
road company’s negligence, there would 
seem to be no reason why the railroad 
company, if called upon to pay a judg- 
ment rendered against it in favor of 
the bailor, should not be able to avail 
itself of the indemnifying c!ause of its 
sidetrack agreement with the ware- 
houseman and cause such bailee to bear 
the onus of the judgment; and further 
more it would not lie in the mouth of 
the bailee to assert that this was a loss 
for which it could not be held responsi- 
ble since it had expressly in its ware- 
house receipts disclaimed liability to 
such judgment plaintiff for fire, no mat- 
ter from what cause arising, for the 
railroad company might with entire 
justification contend that with such col- 
lateral contract it had no concern nor 
interest, its attention being who!ly en- 
grossed with the matter of the satis- 
faction of the judgment; and moreover 
in the suit brought by the bailor against 
the railroad company, evidence adduced 
by the latter of the agreement entered 
into between the bailor and the bailee 
as embodied in the warehouse receipts 
would most certainly be excluded. 

In view of the broad scope of this 
agreement it may well be doubted 


realizes the extent of the obligation he 
is assuming, and its possible far-reach- 
ing effects. If he does it would cer- 
tainly seem to be advisable or necessary 
for him to carry insurance to protect 
himse’f against this possible additional 
liability. 
The Insurance Aspect 

When the insured has, prior to the 
issue of the policy, entered into an 
agreement with a railroad company re- 
leasing it from liability for loss by fire 
caused by its negligence, and fails to 
advise the insurer, has he concealed a 
fact material to the risk so as to pre- 
vent recovery from the insurer? Where 
the insured has, by his own act of com- 
mission, rendered nugatory the insur- 
er’s subrogation right, is it a good de- 
fense to an action on the policy? 

In England, when the insured released 
the common carrier from liability (ex- 
cept negligence) and knew, or shou'd 
have known, that the underwriters 
charged a higher premium on goods car- 
ried under such conditions, the in- 
sured’s failure to disclose such release 
relieved the insurer from liability. 

Tate vs. Hyslop (1884, 15 C. B. Q., 
3688, Eng.). 

Such agreements are valid if there 
be a proper consideration therefor, and 
they are not against public policy. 

When the insured releases the wrong- 
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doer after the fire and thus deprives 
the insurance company of its right of 
subrogation, the company has a good 
defense against an action to recover 
on the policy. 
Niagara Fire Ins. Co. vs. Fidelity 
Trust Co., 18 Ins. Law Jour., 301. 
Southard vs. Minneapolis & St. 
Paul Ry. Co., 62 N. W. Rep., 442. 
Sims vs. Mutual (Wis., 1899), 28 
Ins. Law Jour., 372. 
Parkman vs. German Ins. Co. (Ind., 
1900), 29 Ins. Law Jour., 104. 

An analysis of the decisions, which 
are comparatively few, tend to support 
the following conclusions, to wit: If 
it is affirmatively brought to the atten- 
tion of the insured at the time of, or 
before the issue of the policy, that in- 
surance companies charge a higher rate 
when a release has been executed in 
favor of the raiffoad, and he fails to 
divulge that fact to the company and 
accepts the lower rate, it will be a 
question for the jury to determine 
whether this constitutes the conceal- 
ment of a material fact which would 
void the policy, and in-view of the prece- 
dent set by the English court (supra) 
on the principle invo'ved, there is the 
possibility, to say nothing of the proba- 
bility, of its being so held. In this coun- 
try the decision would in all probability 
depend upon whether or not the con- 
cealment was intentional, and failure 
on the part of the insured to pay an 
additional premium wnen he knew that 
it should be paid, would seem to lend 
emphasis to thé deliberate nature of 
the intention. 

Pelzer vs, St. Paul Fire & Marine 
Ins. Co., U. S. C. C., 19; Ins. Law 
Jour., 372. 

Pelzer vs. Sun Insurance 
South Carolina, S. C., 
Law Jour., 952. 

Greenwich Insurance Co. vs. L. & 
N. Rail. Co. (Ky.), (1902); 31 Ins. 
Law Jour., 298. 


Office, 
21; Ins. 


COSGROVE ON THE JOB 

“Pat” Cosgrove, secretary of the Im- 
porters & Exporters, has plunged with 
a vengeance into his work of reorganiz- 
ing that company’s fire insurance de- 
partment. His methods are conserva- 
tive, founded upon years of close study 
and varied experience in the diversified 
He is co-ordi- 
nating and strengthening the Importers 
& Exporters agency force by dropping 
those practically useless and decidedly 
unprofitable representatives whose an- 
nual contributions in the shape of busi- 
ness don’t pay the expenses of a spe- 
cial agent’s single-day trip. Mr. Cos- 
grove’s task of managing and develop- 
ing the entire fire department of a com- 
pany as progressive as the Importers & 
Exporters is not the easiest in the 
world, but the right man is at the helm 
and the fire insurance district is confi- 
dent that the company will soon be 
among the leaders of the smaller in- 
surers, 


N. J. RECIPROCAL BILL KILLED 

Governor Edward |. Edwards of New 
Jersey has vetoed the bill passed in the 
State Legislature providing for the ad- 
mission of reciprocals. This bill was 
introduced with support from the stock 
company interests, the leading reciprocal 
leaders and the Commissioner of Banks 
and Insurance. Its purpose was not to 
stimulate the writing of reciprocal in- 
surance in competition with the New 
Jersey local agents, but to bring within 
the law insurance writings now carried 
on through subterfuge and deception in 
defiance of the statutes. Close to one 
million dollars in premiums escape, the 
state department each year to the cof- 
fers of reciprocals, denied admission to 
the state but conducting a land-office 
business from New York and Philadel- 
phia. The bill to control the operations 
of the reciprocals should have become 
a law. 


LETTON VICE-PRESIDENT 
Harold W. Letton, of Chicago, United 
States manager of the Netherlands In- 
surance Company, has been elected first 
vice-president and managing under- 
writer of the Iroquois Fire Insurance 
Company of Peoria. 
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Samuel’s Statements 
Come Thick and Fast 


WANTS 





“LOBBY” INVESTIGATION 
Takes Shot at Stoddard, Then Recalls 
It; Governor Refuses to Call 

Extra Session 


Angered by the defeat of nearly all of 
the New York 
Untermyer Jaunched a number 
the 
legislature 


his bills by legislature 


Samuel 
attacks insurance 


of vicious upon 


interests ' after the ad- 
journed. 
In the 


lobbies” 


first one he blamed “corrupt 


for bringing his pet measures 


to grief. He was particularly bitter 


towards Jesse S. Phillips, former super- 


insurance and now man- 


National 
ualty and Surety Underwriters, and also 


intendent of 
ager of the Bureau of Cas- 
reserved some of his venom for Colonel 
the 
he designated as a 
Phillips. In a 
he took that back, issuing as good an 
However, one of 


commissioner, 
Mr. 
statement 


Stoddard, present 


whom tool of 


subsequent 


apology as he could. 
his favorite expressions is that insur- 
ance commissioners are rubber stamps 
of the companies, and he still insists 
upon that. The Lockwood counsel is 
something like the twelfth man on the 
jury who thinks all the other fellows 
are wrong. He is dying hard, however, 
us he wrote to the Governor demanding 
an investigation of the so-called insur- 
ance lobby. 

“Nothing Doing” Was the Gist of the 

Governor's Reply 


One of Mr. Untermyer’s long state- 
ments follow. They come so quickly 
after each other that it is difficult to 
keep track of them. By the way, what’s 
all this talk in the New York papers 
about space being scarce? Mr. Unter- 


myer can hand over to city editors 
anything from a pound to a ton of type 
und it will all be used. 

Says Mr. Untermyer: 


“Our entire body of anti-trust legislation and 
every part of the legal and administrative ma 
chinery that is required to make it effective and 
that was embodied in the State trade commission 
bill have been smashed to smithereens and the 
people of the State are left as never before at 


the merey of the profiteers and of the most 
powerful and corrupt insurance combination con 


ceivable and one that is and has been for years 
literdly robbing the public, backed by a vast 
lobby that stops at nothing. 


“Nothing is to be gained by 
selves or the 
these intricate 
know that they 
identity of the men who 
night’s work ever put 

“But the fight is far from 
begun. This struegle has demonstrated to me 
that except in the rare intervals when the public 
is thoroughly aroused the corrupt companies and 
their still more corrupt lobbies are more power 
ful than the people of the State, and that until 
the one can be curbed and the other extermi 


humbugging our- 
who do not understand 
They may as. well 


done the dirtiest 
them! 


have 
over on 


over. It has just 


nated popular government will continue to be a 
failure. 

“In fifteen years there has been 
legislation passed except what 
wanted, and none has been possible however 
urgent. Superintendents of insurance are their 
mere puppets and that is particularly true of the 
present one and of the one who for years before 
him held the office and registered the will of 
the companies that he was supposed to supervise. 
He has received his reward in having been 
made the head of their combination, and he has 
certainly earned that reward by the thorough 
job of destruction that he has brought to com- 
pletion in the defeat of the insurance legislation. 

“Its to him more than to any one other 
lobbyist that we owe the emasculation and defeat 


no insurance 
these companies 


of almost the entire insurance legislative pro- 
gram. 
Insurance Bills Beaten 
“The four important insurance bills that 


passed the Senate and that have now been beaten 
are: 

“The one requiring the fire insurance compa- 
nies to stop their gambling in speculative stocks 
with the policy holders’ money, and to limit their 
investments to those now permitted life insur- 
ance companies and savings banks, which was 
strangled to death by the Speaker in the Rules 
‘Committee of the Assembly. 

“It had received the unanimous support of 
the Lockwood committee irrespective of party 
and no reason was cver suggested for opposing 
this bill except that given by the presidents of 
the companies from the witness stand when new | 
said in effect that the ‘public might be damned’ 
and that it was none of the policyholders’ busi 
ness how they invested or what they did with 
the $650,000,000 and upward of unearned pre 
miums that are supposed to be a trust fund in 
the hands of these men. 

“The next important insurance bill giving to 
the Superintendent the right of supervision over 
the rates that these companies have been making 
in combination and that the policyholders have 
been compelled to pay without redress, and more 
particularly that part of the bill giving the right 
to the insured to review the reasonableness of 
these rates by the court, was again so emascu 
lated at the eleventh hour that it might almost 
as well not have been passed. 

“The same destructive ‘jokers’ that were found 
in the bill and extracted from it by me on 
Wednesday were put back into it in the Assem- 
bly at the eleventh hour through the trickery of 
Mr. Phillips and the treachery of Mr. Stoddard, 
the present Superintendent of Insurance, and 
their lobby aids, ably assisted by the Speaker 
of the Assembly. . 

“f attach no special importance to the right of 
supervision by the Superintendent of Insurance, 
for these men apparently will never be anything 
but ‘rubber stamps’ to register the wills of the 
companies. The remedy given to the courts to 
review these as fixed rates by the companies 
acting as they are in combination for a —- 
review of the action of the Superintendent is, 
however, of supreme importance. It is upon 
that right of review that reliance was placed for 
the public protection. As the bill stood when I 
left Albany on Friday night this power of review 
was given without qualification whenever ‘any 


risk or class of risks’ was found by the court 
to be excessive or unreasonable. 

“The clauses now put back were taken out 
of it. The Superintendent distinctly agreed to 


the bill as it stood when I came away from Al 
bany in the presence of his chief assistant and 
others. At least three times I demanded to 
know from him whether he had definitely con- 
sented to leave out those clauses and each time 
he expressed his agreement, but said that he 
would like to telephone somebody on the sub- 
ject—doubtless meaning his boss, Mr. Phillips, 
who, though at the head of the companies sup 
posed to be supervised, is still the real Super, 
intendent of Insurance. . 
“Jokers” Destroy Relief 

“These two ‘jokers’ that are destructive of any 
real relief have now been put back into the bill. 
With them in it it might as well not have 
passed. 

“Both of these ‘jokers’ virtually take away all 
discretionary powers from the court. One abso- 
lutely requires the Superintendent and the 
court in reviewing the reasonableness of a rate 
to base it upon the experience of five years, 
when in fact there may be, and often is, no 
such evidence or experience available. The other 
again absolutely requires the Superintendent and 
the courts to take into account the conflagration 
hazards not only in this State but in other 
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States, which is another impossible requirement 
and is most unjust to the insurers in tnis State. 

“But the chief difficulty that renders the ad- 
ministration ot these provisions impossibie 1s 
that no insurer who demands reliet will ever be 
able to prove either the one or the other con- 
dition, ite should have them lett free, as he 
was left tree in the bill as agreed to, to show 
that the losses on that class o1 risks are tritling 
as compared with the premiums paid and the 


burden should have been placed on the com- 
panics to gainsay the case thus made. , 
“these are the identical provisions against 


which we supposed we had successtully strug- 
gied and eliminated. the persistent under- 
ground chicanery resorted to to restore them 
proves how important they were. They were not 
in the bill as it unanimously passed the Senate. 

“ahe third and tourth biils requiring the in- 
surance Companies and savings banks gradually 
to increase their investments in mortgage loans 
until they equaled 30% of the assets, important 
as they are, do not compare with the others in 
urgency. 

Bills Undebatably Honest 

“However debatable may nave been the wis- 
dom ot these two bills, there could be no honest 
dilterences of opinion concerning the others upon 
which an argument could be based. ‘he _ bill 
limiting the investments of fire and casualty 
companies to those now permitted to be made by 
lite insurance companies and savings banks and 
requiring the companies, within five years from 
December next, to dispose of their speculative 
stocks, upon which they have lost many millions 
ot doilars within the past few years, was not 
open to debate. 

“Many of these securities were the worst 
kinds ot ‘cats and dogs.’ No conservative  pri- 
vate investor would have touched them. ‘rhe 
defeat of that bill permits these companies to 
continue their wild speculation with the hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars of money that the 
officials are supposed to hold in trust for the 
policyholders. 

“this and the rate regulation bill had passed 
the Senate by an overwhelming vote but were 
denied the opportunity of a vote on the floor 
of the Assembly, where every man could have 
been put on record by the Czar of the lower 
house whose fiat is unfortunately supreme in the 
closing days of the session under the undemo- 
cratic rules of that body. 

“The action is significant and_ indefensible, 
but is understandable as is the adverse action 
on other bills when we consider that the Speaker 
is said to be a prominent director in the Glens 
Falls Fire Insurance Company, which is one of 
our larger companies, and that the real Super- 
intendent of Insurance who is now the head of 
the great bureau in which the big companies 
are combined and his factotum have both been 
desperately lobbying against this and other in- 
surance bills that went down to defeat. But 
that is only part of the story. 

“The State Trade Commission bill was also 
defeated in the closing hours partly through 
the action of the Speaker in refusing to report 
it out of the rules committee, but more par- 
ticularly, as I am told, through the incredible 
action of Thomas A. McWhinney, the vice- 
chairman of the Lockwood Committee, who was 
in charge of the committee’s legislation in the 
Assembly. This is not the first time that the 
committee has had its troubles of that character 
with this gentleman. ‘The part played by Mr. 
McWhinney a year ago has not been, and J 
trust will not be, forgotten. 

“It may be some satisfaction to him and his 
constituents to know that the responsibility for 
the defeat of this and of each and all of the 
other anti-trust bills by which it was hoped to 
reduce the cost of living in the necessaries of 


life lie largely at his door. Through his official 
relation with the committee he was able to exert 
an amount of influence against the committee's 
legislative prograin which he could not other 
wise have gone. He was ably assisted in chok 
ing this sorely needed legislation to death by the 
Speaker of the Assembiy, who particularly di 
rected his efforts to the destruction of the State 
lrade Commission bill. 


Only One Ray of Hope 

“The only ray of hope in the situation is the 
passage of the so-called Metropolitan Life bill, 
under which the construction of low priced 
apartments is to be immediately begun. That 
will go far toward eliminating the housing crisis, 
and 1 believe that in eighteen months from this 
day the housing problem will be a nightmare of 
the past. 

“but that is not going to rid us of. this 
network of criminal combinations that are in- 
festing the State and country in every line of 
industry and that stand as an impassable barrier 
against a reduction in the cost of living in the 
necessaries of life. 

“lL am not prepared to say at the moment 
what I shall personally do in view of the im 
passe that now confronts the committee. There 
are mmany of these combinations that should be 
prosecuted and suppressed. ‘Lhere are others 
not yet exposed that can be exposed if it is be- 
lieved that the committee is justified in expend 
ing the time and meney necessary for. that 
purpose. But what justification is there for 
such an expenditure when on the one hand the 
courts will not punish the offenders and on the 
other hand the Legislature refuses the reme 
dial relief that would make these exposures 
effective and would rid the State of these con 
spiracies ? 

“I cannot too often express my appreciation 
of the fair and judicial attitude of Gov. Millet 
toward this situation, nor of the courtesy and 
consideration that I have received at his hands. 
There is one respect in which I respectfully 
differ from Gov. Miller. He advances the argu 
ment that inasmuch as the life of the Lockwood 
Committee has been extended for another year, 
and it can, therefore, act as a policeman in 
suppressing the combinations in the housing in 
dustry, there is not such urgent need for the 
Trade Commission bill that it cannot wait an- 
other year. 

“I think the Governor loses sight of the fact 
that the housing combinations, disastrous as they 
are to building, are not so oppressive as are the 
combinations in the necessaries of life that would 
be broken up by the passage of the Trade Com- 
mission bill and that without it the cost of 
living cannot be reduced. 

“No more important legislation than this has 
ever been offered in my time and none that has 
been treated with more arrogant contempt and 
disregard for the rights of the people than this 
bill has received at the hands of the autocratic 
Speaker of the Assembly, who comes from a 
farming district and who apparently does not 
give a rap for the sufferings of the people who 
are compelled to live in the cities under the 
present intolerable conditions under which the 
price of almost every article of food and clothing 
that they buy is the subject of artificial exploita 
tion and combination.” 


THOMASSEN LEAVES GUARANTY 

Jos. A. Thomassen, formerly insur- 
ance manager of the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York, in this city, has 


become associated with the Harold 
Rosenthal Company in an _ official 
capacity. 
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Bird’s-eye View of Hartford’s New Home 
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The new home of the Hartford, which hous2s the Hartford Fire and Hartford Accident & 
Indemnity, is one of the most beautiful insurar *e buildings in the country and one of the largest. 
The pictures shown on this page are a bird’s-eye view of this Hartford structure, and of the ground 
in back which will be used for athletic events an other recreation purposes; while in the inset is 
shown a more intimate picture of the building it:elf. The Hartford building is a classic structure, 
original in design and visible for a considerable distance. One of the remarkable features about 
this new home is that it is in the center of the ci:v, being located only a few blocks from the rail- 
road station. The interior is also remarkable, with plenty of space for years to come. The latest 
office ideas are incorporated. 
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Ferguson is A. F, I. A. 
Marine Manager 
ARRIVED IN N. Y. LAST WEEK 


Englishman, With World-Wide Knowl- 
edge of Underwriting Problems, to 
Direct Foreign Invasion ‘ 


John Ferguson, formerly marine un- 
derwriter for the Union Marine of Liv- 
erpool, whose coming to this country 
has been a topic of much speculation 
for several weeks, has joined the Amer- 
ican Foreign Insurance Association as 
underwriter manager of the marine de 
partment. -He arrived in New York on 
Tuesday of last week on board the 
Baltic and immediately took up the 
duties of his new office at 95 William 
street. The A. F. IL. A., after a careful 
investigation of the foreign fields, has 
determined to lend strong efforts to- 
wards developing the foreign marine 
insurance business of the companies 
represented in the organization. 

As an underwriter for a group of 
companies writing possibly as many 
marine premiums as any single group 
in the world, Mr. Ferguson has a 
thorough and practical knowledge of 
underwriting conditions the world over. 
In Liverpool he represented the Union 
Marine, Norwich Union and the Phoenix 
of London, all extremely powerful com- 
panies, with more than 250 agencies 
scattered over six continents. Not only 
that, but Mr. Ferguson holds the rather 
rare and unique record of having under- 
written marine risks in three large 
markets, Liverpool, Manchester and 
New York. 

Following the breaking out of the worid 
war and the disruption of F. Herrmann’s 
marine office Mr. Ferguson came 
to the United States to manage the 
affairs of the Union Marine, one of the 
British companies which necessarily 
severed all German connections. F. K. 
Fowler, an Englishman, was later ap- 
pointed United States manager of the 
Union. 

Ferguson a Hard Worker 

It is a high compliment both to the 
ability of Mr. Ferguson and the future 
success of the American Foreign that 
Mr. Ferguson was not selected to man- 
age the marine department until after 
Mr. Moore had searched both the 
American and British markets for two 
years for an underwriter equipped with 
the knowledge and experience neces- 
sary to guide safely the fortunes of 
American companies covering ship- 
ments traveling exclusively between 
foreign ports. Despite his twenty-six 
years in marine underwriting Mr. Fer- 
guson is only forty-three-years old. The 
most valuable years of his life are 
before him. He is aggressive and has 
a decidedly pleasirg personality. 

Starting as an anprentice in the office 
of the Union Marine Mr. Ferguson ad- 
vanced step by step until last year he 
won the distinction of being appointed 
chief underwriter for the Union Marine 
group. Had he remained fifteen years 
longer in the service of those companies 


he would have received a handsome 


pension for life. Casting aside this in- 
ducement he has come to the United 
States to direct the largest movement 
ever made by American companies to 
write directly in the foreign fields. Mr. 
Ferguson: was a member of the Liver- 
pool Committee of Lloyd’s Register, 
the Liverpool Association of Marine 
Underwriters and the Committee of the 
Liverpool Salvage Association. 

While talking with the reporter for 
The Eastern Underwriter Mr. Ferguson 
disclosed an interesting piece of family 
history. He comes from a marine fam- 
ily and says he feels “more at home 
on the deck of a ship than at an office 
desk.” Two uncles were connected 


with British steamship companies and 
his father, John Ferguson, was well 
known in New York insurance and 
shipping circles as the commander ai 
various periods of seventeen Cunard 
Line steamers. For bravery on the 
high seas the senior Mr. Ferguson was 
awarded Lloyd's” silver medal; the 
highest honor of the sea. This medal 
is now in the possession of his son, 
who is reported as the only marine 
underwriter to own such an honorable 
heirloom. 


Will Not Resort to Rate-Cutting 

With reference to the policy of the 
American Foreign Mr. Ferguson says 
that it is going into Europe first, and 
particularly the United Kingdom, upon 
a parity with British insurers. Exclu- 
sive underwriting agents are to_be ap- 
pointed who will write conservatively. 
Rate-cutting as a bait for business will 
not be tolerated. 

The confidence placed by brokers and 
underwriters in Mr. Ferguson's judg- 
ment and the unquestioned security and 
fairness of the American company mem- 
bers of the Association guarantees suc- 
cessful connections in the leading ma- 
rine markets, Promises of support 
have already been received from many 
European countries and British colonies 
in Africa and the Far East. 

The failure recently of the unstable 
and poorly managed marine companies 
has doubled the demand from shippers 
and brokers for sound insurance and 
business affiliations with underwriters 
trusted to maintain the spirit of ma- 
rine insurance contracts. Highly en- 
thusiastic over the prospects of the 
Association's development Mr. Fergu- 
son believes the tide in marine insur- 
ance has definitely turned and is im- 
proving, affording fine opportunities for 
gradual and profitable infiltration into 
the outside markets. 

Stress had been laid the last few 
years upon the mora intensive develop- 
ment of American companies in the 
foreign marine field. This expansion 
has never been seriously considered 
until lately largely because of the tradi- 
tional American attitude against a com- 
prehensive invasion of outside fields, 
and particularly Europe, while home 
markets furnished an ample supply for 
domestic manufacturers. Foreign in- 
surers, particularly British, closely fol- 
lowed the extended commercial enter- 
prises of their countrymen and fil’ed 
the insurance needs created in these 
outlying districts of civilization. 

Years bringing heavy losses to Ameri- 
can marine insurers’ intensified the 
need for a greater spread of business 
in order that these companies, like the 
British, might recoup their losses here 
by profits on risks in other lands. To 
attain this goai the Model Marine In- 
surance Bill for the District of Columbia 
provides legal assistance for the incor- 
poration and development of companies 


BOULTON IS PESSIMISTIC 





Prominent Llioyd’s Underwriter Says 
Insurance Is Reduced One-half 
and Market Is Twice Too Big 





Sidney Boulton, one of the most con- 
spicuously successful leaders at Lloyd’s, 
concurs in the almost universal feeling 
that marine insurance troubles arise 
from competition in markets twice too 
big for the amount of available busi- 
ness. Ina letter to The Eastern Under- 
writer Mr. Boulton writes: 

“I fear nothing I could say would 
have the effect’ of lightening the de- 
spondency of the marine insurance mar- 
ket at the present time. The demand 
for insurance is reduced by one-half 
and the market is double the normal 
size! 

“{ have the highest regard for the 
leaders on your side and confidence in 
their ability to find a solution.” 





WHERE IS ULLMANN GOING? 


Now that the first of April is ap- 
proaching nearly every marine under- 
writer is eager to learn what connection 
Albert Ullmann has made. With the 
withdrawal of the American Equitable 
from the marine market on January 1 
it was known that Mr. Ullmann would 
be leaving the company on April 1 but 
he has managed to keep his future af- 
filiations strictly a matter of confidence, 
leaving his friends as well as his 
casual acquaintances in ignorance. 
Were the marine market gorged with 
business and men in demand there 
would be less interest manifested but 
with every office, except possibly one, 
filled and bewailing a lack of sufficient 
applications, the appointment of a new 
underwriter constitutes the leading 
piece of gossip for a week. 


‘ 


operating abroad but owned by domes. 
tic insurers. 

The American Foreign has heretofore 
concentrated largely on fire risks, but 
the appointment of Mr. Ferguson, a 
capable and clever underwriter of the 
first cass, is conclusive proof of the 
seriousness with which the association 
is undertaking to plant American ma- 
rine insurance in Europe and Asia upon 
a more equal footing with the under- 
writers already domiciled there. The 
association, with almost unlimited facil- 
ities at its command, is to be congratu- 
lated upon securing for the directing 
head of its foreign marine invasion a 
man who for nearly thirty years at his 
desks in Liverpool and Manchester 
studied and underwrote countless ap- 
plications for insurance from every im- 
portant port and center of the world. 

While in England during the latter 
part of last year Mr. Moore completed 
his negotiations with Mr. Ferguson, 
who undertook the preliminary work 
for the association before coming to 
the United States, but after resigning 
his position with the Union Marine. 
The association’s marine department 
wil remove from 95 William § street 
about May 1 to larger quarters at 80 
Maiden Lane. 
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GENERAL AGENTS WANTED 





Organized 1824 
UNITED STATES LLOYDS, Inc., 


of NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Organized 1872 


1-3 So. William St. 


Automobile Insurance 


INDEMNITY MUTUAL MARINE ASSUR- 
ANCE CO., LTD., OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


Incorporated 1918 


APPLETON & COX, Inc., Attorney 


AN ATTRACTIVE PROPOSITION 
GENERAL AGENTS WANTED 


Incorporated 1886 
THE TOKIO MARINE AND FIRE 
NSURANCE CO, 
LTD., OF TOKIO, JAPAN 
(Marine Department) 
Incorporated 1879 


NEW YORK 
































Marine Measure Not 
Introduced at Albany 


TIME FOR PASSAGE TOO SHORT 





Superintendent Stoddard Reviews Pro- 
gress Toward Solution of Lloyd’s 
Competition Problem 





No action was taken by the Legisla- 
ture at Albany this session upon the 
marine insurance bill drawn up by 
underwriters and brokers as a result 
of conferences he!d at the Insurance 
Department with Superintendent Stod- 
dard, The bill was not introduced for 
the reason that it was not formulated 
until late in this year’s short session, 
did not contain the desired taxation re- 
form, and the department and the Leg- 
islature were too busily occupied with 
the consideration of other insurance 
bills during the last two weeks to have 
had time to give proper thought to this 
important legislation. During the re- 
mainder of 1922 the marine and non- 
marine interests will endeavor to com- 
plete agreements satisfactory to ad- 
mitted companies, brokers and unad- 
mitted insurers, such as Lloyd’s, and 
lend approval to bil’s which may he 
introduced early in the 1923 session. 

Following is in part Superintendent 
Stoddard’s review of the work attempt- 
ed and accomplished with reference to 
the non-marine group, taxation amend- 
ments, and the plans of Lloyd’s as out- 
lined by Sir Raymond Beck: 

“The non-marine group did not ar- 
rive at any settlement. Certain of this 
group felt that the laws of New York 
had handicapped our companies some- 
what as to certain coverages in com- 
petition with London Lloyd’s, and that 
broader writing powers should be grant- 
ed them. Others felt that this was not 
the case. The admitted non-marine 
company representatives seemed to feel 
that London Lloyd’s should be vigor- 
ous'y excluded from doing business 
within the state. The representatives 
of the brokers seemed to feel that some 
arrangement should be made so that 
brokers might deal with London Lloyd’s, 
under certain circumstances. 

“The situation was somewhat affected 
by the arrival of Sir Raymond Beck, 
former chairman of London Lloyd’s and 
the representative of the committee, 
who stated that London Lloyd’s wished 
to do business in the state of New York 
legally, that it was prepared to pay 
taxes, to provide financial security, to 
be sued in American courts and to com- 
ply with the law in every possible par- 
ticular if some method of entering the 
state, consistent with its organization, 
could be found. The proposed marine 
bill would have permitted London 
Lioyd’s to continue doing business 
through licensed brokers. He offered 
no objection to this bill, but he felt that 
the whole question should be handled in 
such a way that the non-marine side 
should be also definitely settled. As 
the result of a further conference it was 
decided not to press the proposed ma- 
rine bill at this time for the reason that 
it is impossible at this session of the 
Legislature to change the tax of the 
domestic companies from the gross pre- 
mium to the net profit basis unless the 
money which shall be lost to the state 
by this change in taxation be made up 
by taxing the so-called unauthorized in- 
surers. 

“The problem of taxing any insurer 
upon its non-marine business is simple, 
since the property is situated within the 
state, and the state can control the tax 
in its collection. In the case of marine 
insurance the problem is more compli- 
cated. The whole question of taxing 
marine insurance placed with the un- 
authorized companies is one larger than 
the confines of a single state, and it 
has therefore been thought best by all 
concerned to take up this marine ques- 
tion with the representatives of the 
Shipping Board and with the commis- 
sioners from other maritime states in 
order to arrive at a conclusion as to a 
tax which London Lloyd’s, for instance, 
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is perfectly willing to pay, and which 
the large brokerage houses handling 
the business in New York City are will- 
ing to pay, providing their competitors 
in other states pay the same tax. 

“Concerning the non-marine branch 
of the question, the department is wait- 
ing to hear from Sir Raymond Beck, 
after he has a chance to talk with his 
principals in London. The policy of 
New York State has been always to en- 
courage foreign companies to have their 
branches in the state. This is evidenced 
by the fact that a majority of the big 
foreign companies have entered through 
New York State. Any possible arrange- 
ment made for the admission of Lon- 
don Lloyd’s must always take into con- 
sideration the fact that the American 
policyholder must be adequately secured 
in his protection, and that American 
companies must be kept in a position 
to enable them to compete on equal 
terms as to kinds of policies written and 
as to taxation. 

“The very fair attitude evidenced by 
a'l concerned gives ground for hopes 
that both the marine and non-marine 
problems may be solved to the satisfac- 
tion of those whose business needs re- 
quire the kind of coverage furnished by 
London Lloyd’s and of those who are 
now affected by the unfair conditions 
under which competition with London 
Lloyd's exists.” 

OWNERS PRESS DAMAGE SUITS 

Increases last year in automobile col- 
lision rates and the subsequent drop- 
ping off of a number of assureds with 
full collision policies had an indirect 
effect upon the greater volume of prop- 
erty damage claims during 1921. Cer- 
tain policyholders protected by collision 
insurance formerly gave less attention 
to proving the liability of fellow motor 
car owners with whose machines they 
had collided on the theory that their 
collision insurance covered all their 
losses. Today, in the event of smash- 
ups, each participant in the accident 
makes special efforts to prove the other 
man at fault and thus open a road for 
financial recovery for the loss. While 
these additional property damage losses 
cannot be classified specifically as 
moral hazard risks because assureds 
distinetly enjoy the right to exercise 
their privileges of suit they neverthe- 
less have brought in a more sizeable 
volume of losses and created a feeling 
that the present rates are not com- 
mensurate with the hazards. 


SUGAR RATES REPORTED CUT 

Some British marine offices along 
Beaver street are reported to have 
launched a drive for sugar accounts by 
cutting the prevailing rate from New 
York to the United Kingdom by about 
eight cents. With hopes for immediate 
expansion in foreign trade growing dim- 
mer and dimmer the marine offices 
have adopted the procedure of raiding 
one another’s accounts on short notice 
with drastic rate reductions as the im- 
plements of warfare. Several compan- 
ies have been forced to cancel a num- 
ber of their choicest policies while 
others challenge the competition by 
meeting the new rates. 


CALLS MARKET TOO LARGE 
The marine insurance market is still 
much too large for the present require- 
ments of trade,’ declared Chairman 
Grenfell of the Indemnity Mutual, the 
largest of the British marine offices, 
at the annual meeting of that company, 
“and unsatisfactory conditions are 
likely to continue until the market is 
reduced and competition becomes less 
keen. The market is in process of 
contraction through companies compul- 
sorily retiring from business, both here 
and abroad: the Indemnity Mutual had 
no re-insurance treaties with any of 
those companies.” 





ADOPTS CONFERENCE RULES 

The Eastern Union at its meeting last 
week adopted a resolution that all mem- 
bers be required to observe the rates, 
rules and commission regulations of the 
New England, Eastern and Southern 
Automobile Underwriting Conferences. 


Closing Old Accounts 
Made 1921 a Bad Year 


PAYMENTS BALANCE PREMIUMS 


Underwriting Experience Not as Bad 
As Suspected; Some Companies 
Report Profits on 1921 Risks 


Unfortunate as was the experience 
for many marine-writing companies on 
their 1921 underwriting the published 
figures for premiums received and 
losses paid paint an overly pessimistic 
picture. In almost a majority of cases 
the losses paid equaled, if not actually 
exceeded, the net premiums received, 
and when there is supplemented to the 
losses the tremendous item of expense, 
it is easy to appreciate what an astound- 
ing drain was placed upon the treas- 
uries of the companies last year. No 
one can successfully camouflage those 
glaring facts, but to a student of under- 
writing, as well as accounting, the 1921 
underwriting can be diagnosed far more 
favorably. 

The American system of preparing 
annual statements treats marine figures 
as analogous to fire figures and the 
period under survey is confined to 
twelve months. Last year witnessed an 
unprecedented decline in the volume of 
foreign trade, expressed in dollars 
rather than volume, and a correspond- 
ing shrinkage in marine insurance pre- 
miums. Although the losses reported 
on this business may have exceeded the 
average for a period covering several 
years marine underwriters are practic- 
ally unanimous in saying that the ex- 
perience of the year was not exception- 
ally unfavorable. Several companies, 
including the Home, Importers & Ex- 
porters and others, report an underwrit- 
ing profit. 

Like a boomerang came the reaction 
last year from a flood of business written 
during 1919 and most of 1920 before the 
effects of the industrial depression were 
severely felt. Losses commensurate 
with the huge volumes of premiums 
written in the hey-day of marine under- 
writing padded the losses paid account 
for 1921. Several offices which because 
of the severity of 1920 losses, of ex- 
penses or other reasons, failed to have 
the required cash balances on hand last 
year quietly closed their doors and to- 
day are liquidating their marine ac- 
counts. The matter of reserves and 
banking, quite as much as underwriting, 
is responsible for the pitiable showing 
on the face of the department state- 
ments. 

Unless catastrophes occur the marine 
accounts for 1922 are certain to appear 
in marked contrast to those for 1921. 
Signs point to a gradual but steady im- 
provement in foreign trade. More brok- 
ers are visible in the underwriting of- 
fices and the underwriters themselves 
have discarded their cynicism for an 
air of moderate good cheer. The bad 
effects of the adverse balance of 1921 


W. A, HAMILTON TO RETIRE 


Head of Transportation and Floater De- 
partment at Chubb & Son’s 
Office to Quit in June 


William A. Hamilton, one of the most 
popular underwriters with Chubb & Son, 
and in charge of transportation and 
jewelry insurance, has announced his 
intention to retire from business in June. 
He has been with Chubb & Son at 5 
South William street for several years, 
coming during the war to New York 
from Boston, where he had his own 
company and represented for many 
years some of the Chubb companies for 
marine risks. During the days. when 
the personnel of marine offices were 
overtaxed with a superabundance of ap- 
plications Mr. Hamilton underwrote 
various classes of marine risks. At the 
expiration of the war period he became 
head of the jewelry floater and per- 
sonal effects department and has since 
then continued to handle the bulk of 
this business. 

Seated at the left of the entrance to 
the main office and across the center 
aisle from Mr. Chubb’s desk, Mr. Ham- 
ilton has for all his years here displayed 
the same cordiality towards brokers, 
assureds and visitors which character- 
izes the Chubb office. Because of his 
pleasing personality, as well as his abil- 
ity as a careful underwriter, Mr. Ham- 
ilton will be missed universally and his 
decision to resign from active partici- 
pation in business is a matter of wide- 
spread regret. 

ENDICOTT CASE APPEALED 

The Greater Britain Insurance Com- 
pany through its counsel Barry, Wain- 
wright, Thacher & Symmers, has ap- 
pealed the decision against the com- 
pany in its litigation with the Peninsu- 
lar Transportation Company, owning 
the ill-fated “Charles G. Endicott,” the 
schooner that sank off the coast of 
Cuba early in 1921. The appeal was 
argued last week in the Appellate Divi- 
sion of the Supreme Court, New York 
County. 

In the trial court judgment was given 
for the plaintiff, the transportation com- 
pany, for $23,785. The defendant in 
its answer denied the allegations as to 
the amount, subject matter and other 
terms of the policy, and denied the 
allegations as to the manner of loss of 
the vessel and the consequent liability. 

Appellant contends that the defend- 
ant’s answer presented bona fide issues 
by denials of material allegations in 
the complaint. Defendant submitted 
evidence more than adequate to show 
itself entitled to go to trial on these 
issues—if the right to such trial could 
be held to rest in the discretion of the 
court. 


premiums received and losses paid have 
long since been entirely discounted. 
Prospects for 1922 appear brighter, ac- 
cording to a consensus of opinion, than 
they have for the last two years. 
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Agents Await Auto 
Fire and Theft Rates 


SOME CHANGES ARE EXPECTED 


Western Territory to Quote Rates 
Direct Instead of Symbols; Busi- 
ness Being Stabilized 
With the publication about April 1 
of the national and territorial automo- 
bi'e conference manuals the new fire 
and theft schedules for the following 
twelve months will go into effect. It is 
rumored that changes in the fire and 
theft rates have been deemed necessary 
and agreed upon, but their exact na- 
ture is still unrevealed. As the Na- 
tional Conference and the National Bu- 
reau of Casualty & Surety Underwriters 
work in close co-operation with respect 
to collision rates and rules, the course 
adopted by the latter organization in 
neither increasing nor lowering col'ision 
rates except in rural territories elimi- 
nates all speculation with regard to the 
announcements of the fire companies. 
Following the insurgent attitude of 
the Pacific Coast Conference in making 
marked departures from the _ long- 
standing rules and principles of the 
Hast, the Western Conference will in 
all probability this year introduce for 
experimental purposes the simplified 
system of publishing rates. Symbols 
will be omitted and instead of receiv- 
ing copies of the cofmplete manual 
agents in the middle west will be sup- 
plied with printed sheets containing 
only the underwriting regulations and 
rates applicable to their immediate dis- 
tricts. These reduced size manuals will 
show the actual premiums alongside 
the names of the cars and the coverages 
desired. The agent will be spared the 
trouble of combining symbols and trans- 

lating them into rates. 

This innovation will not be introduced 
into the New England, Eastern and 
Southern territories, Objections have 
been raised on the ground that the cost 
of dispensing with the bound manuals 
and substituting new ones would more 
than offset any alleged advantages. 

In view of the gradual stabilization 

“of the automobile business itself it is 
felt in underwriting circles that what- 
ever changes are made in the conduct 
of the business in the coming year will 
be permanent and not merely temporary 
stimulants to tide over a _ period of 
depression. That the underwriting reg- 
ulations as now framed are not uni- 
versally satisfactory is admitted every- 
where. Evidences are found in the 
radically different rules in force in 
adjacent cities and adjoining country 
districts where the hazards are pre- 
sumably similar, but where varying 
opinions prescribe dissimilar remedies. 

Uniformity in automobile underwrit- 
ing must eventually be attained, just as 
the present trend in fire insurance is to 
adopt, when practicable, a country-wide 
uniform system of rating to allay the 
dissatisfaction and complaints of as- 
sureds who raise the cry of discrimina- 
tion. The hazards of automobile under- 
writing are not confined to particular 
sections of the country. Leading au- 
thorities are generally of the opinion 
that the regulations must be codified 
and reflect a greater degree of stability 
than apparent during the last two years. 





WITH APPLETON & COX 
Thomas S. Deering, for three years 
manager in San Francisco of the Pacific 
marine department of the Niagara, has 
resigned to come East as a member of 
the underwriting department of Apple- 
ton & Cox. It is reported that he will 
later be assigned to field work. For 
several years prior to 1919, when he 
joined the Niagara, Mr. Deering was 
manager of the insurance departmenv 
of H. M. Newhall & Co. on the coast. 
He will be succeeded by George M, Par- 
rish, who has been with the Niagara for 
three years, and, like Mr, Deering, was 
. previously with H. M. Newhall & Co. 
He is the son of Edwin Parrish, man- 
ager of the Pacific department of the 
Niagara. 
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Hear Agents’ Side Of 
F. & D.-Dobbins, Jones 
Memphis Quarrel 


ANOTHER FUSS OVER RENEWALS 


Former Representatives of Company 
Allege That Their Clients Are 
Being Solicited 
“On November 29th, 1921, the Fidelity 
& Deposit Company, of Maryland, can- 
celled the contract existing between 
themselves and its agents, Dobbins, 
Jones & Company, by giving the usual 
thirty days’ notice. On the same date 
it served notice revoking their powers 
of attorney immediately, which action 
had the same effect as though the con- 
tract had been cancelled’ instanter. 
This action, on the part of the Fidelity 
& Deposit Company, was without warn- 

ing to its agents 
“Upon receipt of these notices, Dob- 
bins, Jones & Company, communicated 
both by telephone and by telegraph, 
asking for an explanation from the com- 
pany for the reason of this action, but 
received no reply. 
Say Company Was Not Dissatisfied 
With Agency 
“At this time there were no unpaid 
balances, there had been no unusual 
controversies, and so far as Dobbins, 
Jones & Company knew, the company 
was entirely satisfied with the agency 
agreement then existing and in force 
since March 15th, 1908 
“Dobbins, Jones & Company receiving 
no reply from the company immediate 
ly made arrangements with another 
company to take care of their business. 
“At the end of thirty days represen- 
tatives of the Home Office of the Fi- 
delity & Deposit Company, called on 
Dobbins, Jones & Company presumably 
for the purpose of making a contract 
with them to act as local agents, re- 
porting through the Branch Office of the 
company, which had been established 
in Memphis during the thirty days in- 
terim. When it was brought to the 
attention of these representatives that 
the agents had made another company 
connection, the only proposition which 
the Fidelity & Deposit Company would 
consider was that ‘All the business 
then on the books of Dobbins, Jones & 
Company be allowed to remain with the 
Fidelity & Deposit Company.’ 
Exchange of Telegram 
“In this connection beg to submi! 
telegraphic correspondence, as follows: 
“Baltimore, Md., Dec. 30, 1921 
Hugh L. Murrell, Branch Manager, 
Fidelity & Deposit Co., 
112 Exchanee Bldg., 
Memphis, Tenn 
Will pay Dobbins Jones & Company full 
commissions on all business written by them 
now on our books and allowed. to remain on 
our books, and wil! pay them on new busi 
ness, such commissions as are allowed by the 
rules of the surety Association 
Chas. R. Miller, 
The Vice-President.” 
“Baltimore. Md., Dec. 31, 1921 
Hugh L. Murrell, Branch Manager, 
Fidelity & Deposit Co 
112 Exchanee Bldg., 
Memphis, Tenn 
We want to be fair with Dobbins, Jones & 


Company, but cannot concede their right to 
transfer to another company any business on 
our books. If such is their intention we must 
make every effort to retain it. 

Chas. R. Miller, 

The Vice-President.” 

“On January 9th, 1922, Dobbins, Jones 
& Co. asked the Chancery Court for 
a restraining order to prohibit the Fi- 
celity & Deposit Company’s represen- 
tatives from soliciting this business. 
Temporary order was granted but was 
dissolved on preliminary hearing, and 
the Fidelity & Deposit Company was 
required to make bond, pending final 
hearing. 

M. F. Dobbins, 
Memphis, Tenn 

Notwithstanding our contract with you and 
without prejudice to our rights, we now repeat 
our offer to you made before the institution of 
our suit, to pay you full agent’s commission 
on the business you placed on our books so 
long as you do not try to transfer it to some 
other company. This also recognizes the rights 
of brokers who dealt with you. 

Chas. R. Miller. 
The Vice-President. 

“To this telegram, Dobbins, Jones & 
Company replied as follows: 

(has. R. Miller, the Vice-President, 
Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Maryland, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Thirty days having expired after cancella 
tion of our contract before either your repre 
sentative called or explanation of your action 
was made, though requested by us both by 
telephone and by telegraph, upon receipt of 


your notice, other arrangements were made 
during the interim, which preclude our accept 
ance of your proposition as submitted. Not 


having received a reply by lanuary ninth t» 
the proposition we submitted to your repre 
sentative. Mr. Murrell, on January fourth, we 
concluded that you were not interested in fur 
ther negotiations and took action to protect our 
rights in the premises 
Dobbins, Jones & Company. 

“Since January Ist, 1922, with the 
exception of about ten days, when a 
court stop order was in force, the Fi- 
delity & Deposit Company has main- 
tained a force of solicitors, who have 
attempted to secure the renewals of 
Dobbins, Jones & Company. Represen 
tations made to the assureds by these 
solicitors have, in some cases, been 
misleading as to the relations existing 
between Dobbins, Jones & Company and 
the Fidelity & Deposit Company. 


corn 


he Memphis Agents feel this ac- 
tion on the part of the Fidelity & De- 
posit Company is contrary to those 
things for which this association stands, 
and we further feel that it is our duty 
to apprise the members of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents of the 
facts aS we have found them.” 


POSTMASTERS POOR RISKS? 

Are fidelity bonds on  postmasters 
good risks? Offhand, one would say 
yes. Yet figures of several of the large 
surety companies show that this class 
of business is far from good. One of 
the big companies is said to show a 
loss ratio of 150 per cent. Another has 
loss ratio around 125 per cent. Other 
companies show ratios of over the 100 
per cent mark. 


At a recent gathering of the com- 
panies, a confab showed that the ex- 
perience has been particularly .disas- 
trous On postmasters’ bonds. One com- 
pany in particular has lost $161,000 on 
this line. 
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Present Plight Of 
Liberty Indemnity 


STOCK SALES CHIEF ACTIVITY 
Notes Given in Part Payment for 
Stock Cannot Be Collected, 
Says Court 


Early in 1921 application was filed 
with the secretary of state of New Jer- 
sey for a charter for the Liberty In- 
demnity Insurance Company, to be capi- 
talized at $500,000, naming Albert M. 
3owen, Jr., as president and the prin- 
cipal office as being located on West 
Market street in Newark. Carl G. Sess- 
inghaus, B. L. Timmons and §S. E, Mc- 
Dowell, claiming to represent President 
Bowen, secured in Camden, Burlington, 
Ocean, Warren and other counties stock 
subscriptions totaling $285,700 in b’ocks 
ranging from $500 to $10,000 on which 
they collected cash payments aggregat- 
ing $132,000 and obtained notes for the 
balance due, the investors paying from 
30% to 100% of their subscriptions in 
cash, 

The application for the $500,000 char- 
ter expired on October 5 without a char- 
ter being taken out and a new applica- 
tion was filed on October 14 for a $150,- 
000 charter in the name of the Liberty 
Indemnity Insurance Company without 
consulting or advising the preliminary 
management specified in the. original 
charter application or the investors in 
the capital stock. The discovery of the 
unauthorized proceeding led to an in- 
vestigation which revealed that no busi- 
ness had been transacted by the pro- 
moters other than the opening of an 
office and selling stock. This culmi- 
nated in a suit in the Court of Chancery 
and the appointment of Newton H. Por- 
ter, of Newark, as receiver, who has 
taken over assets of $48,000 and has 
taken steps to ascertain what has be- 
come of the difference between the $48,- 
000 and the $132,000 collected by the 
promoters. 

Vice-Chance'lor Baches, who conduct- 
ed the hearings in the action instituted 
by the stockho!ders in liquidation of 
the affairs of the Liberty Indemnity In- 
surance Company, has ruled that the 
notes given in part payment for stock 


Jersey City Company’s 
Net Premium $2,168,540 


MANUFACTURERS 


Admitted Assets, $2,423,707; $687,567 
Net Premiums in New Jersey and 
$365,698 Losses Paid 


LIABILITY 








The annual report of the Manufac- 
turers’ Liability Insurance Company, 
Jersey City, filed with the New Jersey 
Insurance Department, shows’ surplus 
over liabilities of $406,851; admitted 
assets, $2,423,707. 

The income and disbursements for 
the year were: 


Net Losses 
premiums paid 
ROCHBOEE 6 ckvseccclcneecess $10 693.07 $3,160.29 


OBIE heer seelicnsacnees 27,451.03 
Liability other than auto 133,848.90 
Ato ability ....¢.046<. 249,035.10 
Workmen’s Com.......... 1,548,112.28 
WEEE. YM ccawepucewocaneedass 31,773.61 
\uto prop.damage & col. 163,856.94 
Property damage and col- 

lision other than auto 


10,130.32 
70,664.73 
93,588.34 
1,107 371.55 
28,402.50 
79,049.48 
3,769.53 3,730.80 
TOMRE Scdicwavansnounneaets $2,168,540.46 $1,396,098.01 
All other income......... 131,569.86 
Total. MCOME civiedscaus $2,300,010.32 
The business in New Jersey 


y was as 
follows: 


Gross 
Premiums losses paid 
PCCIOONE ec nas neice sinsies - $5,043.75 $138.25 
TERUG cwhpahnnvnsciseResde 14. 304.31 3.835.99 
Abe THabiity cccsscccnes ces 106,626.19 35,098.32 


Liability other than auto.. 46,599.55 15,066.64 
Workmen’s Compensation... 413,190.46 256,980.75 
hurglaty and theft........5 16,320.68 10,012.69 
Auto prop. damage & col.. 83,429.86 — 41,318.55 
Property damage and_ col- 
lision other than auto.... 


OMA Ss csc pdecapinaeacseu Mears $687,567.46 $365,698.86 
STANDARDS ADOPTED 

At a meeting of the Burglary Protec- 
tive Council of the Underwriters Labor- 
atories held in New York last week, 
proposed standards covering the design 
and installation of mercanti’e alarm and 
bank alarm systems were submitted by 
the laboratories staff and were adopted. 


cannot be collected, as they were 
‘illegally obtained. The 30% cash pay- 
ments on account of stock purchased 
aggregate $85,700, the balance of the 
collections being in excess of 30%. 
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BOSTON 
Paid-In Capital $1,500,000 
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National 


Auto Club Reciprocal 
At the convention of the fire agents’ 
association in Chattanooga last week 
the statement was made that an attempt 
is being made to organize a reciprocal 
to handle insurance of automobile clubs 
of America. 
* ¢ © 


A. M. Reager’s Narrow Escape 


Allan M. Reager, one of the biggest 
producers of accident insurance in the 
country, showed some agility of a dif- 
ferent sort on a recent occasion. He 
was walking across a street in his home 
town, Louisville, when an automobile 
came at him. He saw that he was 
not going to dodge it, so he jumped 
at it and landed between the mud- 
guard and the hood. The driver did 
not stop, but the incident attracted at- 
tention and several people in cars took 
up the chase. "Phey finally succeeded 
in boxing his car in. The driver 
stopped, as there was no alternative, 
but jumped from the car and escaped. 
It turned out that he had stolen the 
car. Mr. Reager was not severely in- 
jured, having received bruises only. He 
is at present leading the tower con- 
test, for agents of The Travelers In- 
surance Company who write the great- 
est number of new accident risks and 
for those who turn in, the greatest vol- 
ume. Mr. Reager has led these contests 
before and has been a Travelers star 
for years. 








L. & L. Indemnity at Hartford 

The new executive offices of the 
London & Lancashire Indemnity at 
Hartford are well located in the new 
American Industrial Building. The 
force includes over one hundred clerks, 
and the company occupies the entire 
ground floor, the mezzanine and the 
balcony. 

* ©-e 


Globe Indemnity’s Quick Work 

By paying the claim of the New York 
“Globe” within three hours after notice 
of loss, the burglary claim department 
of the Globe Indemnity’s Metropolitan 
department made a record for speed in 
settling a burglary claim. The “Globe’s” 
messenger was held up and _ robbed 
while on his way to the bank, the loss 
was reported to Globe Indemnity office 
at 19 Liberty street and an adjuster 
was immediately sent to the newspaper 
office. Three hours from the time of 
the robbery, H. H. Remington, manager 
of the burglary claim department, de- 
livered the company’s check for $1,194, 
the amount of the money loss, to the 
“Globe.” That’s service! 


Test Faurot-scope on William Street 

Crouched behind the wheel of a yacht 
model automobile with white sides, port 
holes, brass finishings and a novel deck 
awning, a pretty girl drove down Wil- 
liam street on Monday advertising the 
Faurot-scope, the latest automobile anti- 


theft device. It was a crackerjack ad- 
vertisement, for wherever the car 
stopped a crowd gathered to gaze in 
wonder at the unique model and to 
search the mudguards and body for 
wires and other features of the Faurot- 
scope. The c’aim that the device will 
attract attention by the noise of its 
horn when the red disk is removed was 
well founded; a vigorous screech came 
forth as the driver gave her demonstra- 
tions. 
J a ae % 
Pushing Non-Cancellable 
The Pacific Mutual, which was the 
pioneer in the non-cancellable income 
policy movement,*is issuing 20,000 reply 
postal cards, pointing out in red and 
black ink the great advantages of its 
policy. One quotation says, “The policy 
is free from frills of any kind. It is a 
plain and simple promise to pay a 
monthly income during disability and 
to provide a pension for life for losses 
which impair the policyholder’s  ef- 
ficiency.” 
= * * 
Perrin’s New Quarters 
W. L. Perrin & Son, the well-known 
general agents and underwriters, who 
have been located on the ground floor 
of the new Perrin Building in the sec- 
tion on the left of the corridor, have 
moved across the corridor and are now 
established in the section adjoining the 
Hartford Fire. The Maiden Lane branch 
of the Chase National Bank, which now 
occupies space in the Woodbridge Build- 
ing, will soon move into the section 
formerly given over to the Perrin 
agency. 
* * 
Travelers Contest Booming 
In the Travelers second Tower Con- 
test for agents and managers for new 
accident risks, which began Februarv 
1 and ends May 831, the 42d St. Branch 
up to March 4 has five agents among 
the first 50 from all over the country 
for volume of premiums written. W. 
R. Klee, of the same office, stands third 
in the whole list, and the 42d Street 
Branch is now in first place in Divi- 
sion B. 


CURBING THE FAKERS 
Dorn Promises Relief to Casualty Com- 
panies Burdened by False 
Claims 





J. J. Dorn, chairman of the alliance 
committee of one to find a means of 
reducing fake claims, is taking the most 
effective method possible of stamping 
out the evil. Four cases are being 
prosecuted in New York and two in 
Brooklyn at present... Seven convictions 
have been accomplished, and more will 
soon be recorded. Prison sentences are 
being sought for the purpose of making 
false c'aims become “rare luxuries.” 

The so-called ambulance chasers have 
played a game of tag with adjusters 
until the condition has become unbear- 
able, and only the most drastic action 
could help. The fear of punishment 
being meted out under the direction of 
Mr. Dorn should do much to eliminate 
this most unfortunate phase of the busi- 
ness. 


AETNA MANAGER DIES 
Captain H. B. Meigs, of the firm of 
Meigs & Heisse, managers for the Aetna 
Life at Baltimore, died last week at 
his home. For many years he served 
as the manager of the Southwestern 
department for the company. 





$7,510,147 IN ASSETS 
The Preferred Accident Insurance 
Company, in its annual statement, re- 
ports assets of $7,510,147 on hand De- 
cember 31, 1921. This is a gain of near- 
ly a million dollars over assets reported 
in 1920. With a capital of $700,000 and 
surplus of $1,000,000. there is a surplus 

to policyholders of $1,700,000. 


NEW RESIDENT MANAGER 
John D. Pharaoh, II., is now resident 
manager of the Philadelphia branch of 
the New Amsterdam Casualty Company, 
Robert G. Hazeldine having relinquish- 
ed managerial connection with the 
Office. 
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Don’t Waste Power 






Maryland Casualty 
Company 


BALTIMORE 


Surety Bonds 


When a man has a machine of a certain horsepower that 
acts as though some of the horses were dead, he looks into 
the matter. He is not getting the power he has a right to ex- 
pect and if he is the successful sort of a man who insists 
upon maximum results, he loses no time in overhauling it. 
Sometimes he finds that the machine itself is defective and 
sometimes that he simply was not running it in the best way. 


When an agent has a machine of the horsepower of the 
Maryland in his office and is not making an outstanding 
income, he should certainly investigate. 
Maryland he will find that he has not been using all the 


Company’s facilities 
are dead. 


If he is the sort of agent who is slated for success, he will 
broaden his operations and let the Maryland put all its 
facilities to work at building his business. 


Nationally Known Organization. 


therefore, to him, the unused ones 


In the case of the 
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Burglary Insurance 





By FRED S. GARRISON, Travelers | 





| No. 1 








When Residence Burglary Insurance 
was first placed upon the market in the 
United States it was thought advisable 
not to define the meaning of the term 
“burglary” except to provide that the 
policy covered loss by burglary as de- 
fined in the statutes of the state where- 
in the premises were located, but it 
was soon found that this meant cover- 
ing different hazards in different states 
for the reasons already given, and it 
was decided, therefore, to define what 
was meant by the term, provided such 
a definition would be legal as a right of 
private contract. This question was 
finally settled in the state of New York 
and the principle has been recognized 
by practically all other states on the 
basis laid down by the New York Court 
of Appeals in the case of Rosenthal, et 
al. vs. the American Bonding Company. 
In this case the policy was what is com- 
monly called a Mercantile Open Stock 
Burglary Policy and provided that the 
burglary must be occasioned by the per- 
son or persons making forcible and vio- 
lent entry upon the premises, or exit 
therefrom, of which force and violence 
there must be visible evidence, The 
policy provided further that the com- 
pany would not be liable unless there 
were visible marks upon the premises 
showing the actual force and violence 
used in making entry into the premises 
or exit therefrom. 

The loss occurred when two em- 
ployees of the Assured in opening the 
store in the morning, left the door un- 
locked but closed. Shortly thereafter 
two persons entered the store by turn 
ing the door knob, assaulted the clerks 
and stole certain property from the 
store. The New York Supreme Court, 
Appellate Division, first department, 
held that the policy requirement as to 
visible marks was a mere evidenciary 
provision to prevent fraudulent claims 
and to provide against cases where, in 
the absence of witnesses, a burglary is 
sought to be established by the mere 
loss of the goods, but that it would not 
prevent recovery for a burglary com- 
mitted in the presence of witnesses. 
The Court of Appeals reversed this de- 
cision and granted a new trial on the 
ground that this loss was due to a crime 
that was really a robbery or hold-up, or 
if it could be considered as a burglary 
in any sense of the word, it was not the 
particular kind of a burglary against 
which the company intended to provide 
insurance as a separate form of policy, 
known as an Interior or Office Robbery 
or Hold-up Policy is provided at sepa- 
rate rates to cover such a loss. 

In rendering its opinion in this case 
the court stated that “if the parties to 
a contract adopt a provision which con- 
travenes no principle of public policy 
and contains no element of ambiguity, 
the courts have no right to relieve one 
of them from disadvantageous terms, 
which he has actually made, by a propo- 
sition of interpretation. It may be con- 
ceded that if a policy of insurance is 
of doubtful tenor the court should em- 
ploy that interpretation which is the 
most exacting against the insurer who 
has prepared the contract, but if the 
contract is not of uncertain meaning, 
as has often been said, the court may 
not make a new one under the guise of 
construction.” 


Policy Definition Standardized 

The first policy definition of the term 
burglary was “a forcible and violent 
entry into the premises, of which there 
must be visible evidence.” One or two 
companies used the word marks instead 
of cyidence, but in the course of the 
next two or three years, it was found 
that this definition did not suffice be- 
cause cases arose where the only visi- 





ble evidence or marks consisted of an 
open window. At least one court held 
that an open window constituted a 
visible mark in the sense that it was 
a visible sign that the window might 
have been forced open by the burglar 
and the court felt justified in reaching 
this conclusion inasmuch as the com- 
pany could not offer any evidence that 
the window had been opened for any 
other purpose or by any other person. 
The policy definition was then changed 
somewhat to take care of this situation 
and has been changed from time to 
time until it is standard with all com- 
panies and has been so for several 
years. The Residence Burglary Policy 
now provides indemnity for loss by bur- 
glary of household property, occasioned 
by any person or persons who shall 
make felonious entry into the premises 
by actual force and violence, of which 
there shall be visible marks made by 
tools or explosives upon the premises 
at the place of such entry. This defini- 
tion is modified somewhat in the Bank 
Burglary and Mercantile Safe Burglary 
forms so as to provide that such marks 
must appear on the safe or vault and 
must be made by tools, explosives, elec- 
tricity, gas or other chemicals, the 
modification being due to the necessity 


‘of covering losses where the safe or 


vault is opened by burning through it 
with an oxy-acetylene torch, which 
method is frequently used by the up- 
to-date bank burglar. 


Larceny and Theft 


The word “theft” is found in the 
statutes of few, if any, states because 
it is included in the broader term “lar- 
ceny,” which in practically all states 
means the unlawful taking and carrying 
away of property with intent to deprive 
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the rightful owner of the same or of 
the use or- benefit thereof. To consti- 
tute larceny the property must be taken 
without the owner’s consent and the 
taking must be unlawful or felonious. 
Every part of the property stolen must 
be moved, however slightly, from its 
former position, and it must be at least 
momentarily in the complete possession 
of the thief. In one prominent state 
the term larceny also includes the tak- 
ing of property from its true owner or 
from any other person, or the obtaining 
of such possession of the property by 
color or aid of fraudulent or false repre- 
sentation or pretense, or any false token 
or writing, or by the secreting, with- 
holding or appropriating for the use 
of the person taking it or for the use 
of any person other than the _ true 
owner, any money, personal property, 
thing in action, evidence of debt or con- 
tract, or articles of value of any kind. 
In this state the term also included 
cases where a person, who, with the 
intent to deprive.or defraud the true 
owner of his property, has in his pos- 
session, custody or control as a bailee, 
servant, attorney, agent, clerk, trustee 
or officer of any person, association or 
corporation, or as a public officer, or as 
a person authorized by agreement, or 
by competent authority, to hold or take 
such possession, custody or control, any 
money, property, evidence of debt or 
contract, article of value of any nature, 
or thing in action or possession, and 
appropriates such property to his own 
use or that of any other person other 
than the true owner or person entitled 
to the benefit thereof. 

In England and in many states of the 
United States, larceny at common law 
was divided into two forms—grand lar- 
ceny and petty larceny, according to 
the value of the property stolen, but 
this distinction has been abolished by 
statute in England and also in some of 
the states. In a word, both terms 
“theft” and “larceny” may be said to 
mean the act of stealing, The terms 
“burglary,” “theft” and “larceny” are 
used in the Residence Policy to make it 
absolutely clear that all forms of steal- 
ing are covered by the policy. 

Robbery More Serious Than Buralary 
The term “Robbery” is one that is 

















often carelessly used when burglary or 
some other form of stealing is meant, 
but its legal definition, as well as the 
policy definition,. indicates clearly why 
robbery is a more serious offense than 
either burglary or theft or any other 
form of stealing. To constitute robbery 
as defined in the statutes of most of 
the states, it is necessary that the act 
of stealing or attempt thereat involve 
the danger of assault or bodily injury 
to the victim, or place the victim in 
fear of assault or bodily injury or vio- 
lence. With the exception of possibly 
two or three states the ordinary crime 
of pocket-picking is not classed as rob- 
bery in the first degree and is punish- 
able by a less severe penalty than is 
robbery or hold-up, and here again, 
owing to the varying definitions of the 
term, the burglary insurance companies 
decided that it was absolutely neces- 
sary to define it in the policy and make 
its meaning as clear as possible. Rob- 
bery is defined in paymaster and mes- 
senger robbery policies as meaning “a 
felonious and forcible taking of prop- 
erty by violence inflicted upon the cus- 
todian; or by putting him in fear of 
violence; or by an over felonious act 
committed in the presence of the cus- 
todian and of which he was actually 
cognizant; or a felonious and forcible 
taking of property from the person or 
direct care and custody of the custodi- 
an, who, while having custody of the 
property covered hereby, has been killed 
or rendered unconscious by injuries in- 
flicted maliciously or sustained acci- 
dentally.” I call your attention to the 
latter part of this definition which is 
included in the policy definition in order 
to provide coverage in case the loss is 
due to what otherwise might be con- 
sidered pocket-picking or ordinary theft 
of the property from a custodian, who, 
while in the course of his duties, has 
been killed or rendered unconscious by 
injuries inflicted maliciously or sus- 
tained accidentally. 

Robbery insurance is not burglary in- 
surance, and, strictly speaking, is not 
theft insurance. In the Dominion of 
Canada, companies licensed to write 
burglary and theft cannot write robbery 
insurance unless especially licensed so 
to do, and before such license can be 
obtained in Canada an extra cash de- 
posit must be made with the insurance 
department. 


Insurance Provides Broad 
Coverage 

Burglary insurance, so-called, which 
usually is meant to include insurance 
against theft and also’ robbery, is 
divided into five principal sub-divisions 
as follows: (1) Residence; (2) Mercan- 
tile Open Stock; (3) Mercantile Safe; 
(4) Bank, and (5) Messenger, Paymas- 
ter and Office or Store Robbery. Of 
these sub-divisions the residence busi- 
ness composes approximately 50% of 
the total, which means that during the 
year 1921 the residence burglary pre- 
miums of all companies operating in 
the United States amounted to some- 
thing over $10,000,000. 

The original residence burglary pol- 
icy covered loss by burglary only and 
did not include coverage against loss 
occasioned by sneak thieves or dishon- 
est servants, unless the premises show- 
ed visible marks of forcible entry into 
the premises, but it was soon found that 
nearly half the losses reported were of 
cases where no such marks or evidence 
could be found. This caused dissatis- 
faction on the part of policyholders and 
the policy was, therefore, extended to 
cover loss by theft or larceny in addi- 
tion to burglary, without requiring any 
such evidence of forcible entry, and the 
premium naturally was increased for 
this coverage, which is practically the 
same today as it has been for twenty 
years or more and provides indemnity 
for loss of household property stolen 
from within the premises by any domes- 
tic servant or other employe of the 
assured, or by any person whose prop- 
erty is not covered by the policy. The 
property insured may belong to the per- 
son or persons named in the policy as 
the assured, or to any permanent mem- 
ber of the household of the assured 
who does not pay board or rent, or to 
a relative of the assured permanently 
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residing with him and either paying or 
not paying board or rent, but does not 
cover property ef a guest of the assured 
unless such property is covered. specifi- 
cally for an additional premium. 


Coverage May Be Extended 

This form of coverage is broad. The 
provision which eliminates losses 
caused by any person whose property 
is covered by the policy is intended pri- 
marily to exclude losses caused by the 
assured’s wayward son, for example, as 
well as cases where two relatives may 
claim ownership of the same jewelry or 
other property and one of them finally 
takes it from the premises. I have seen 
at least one such case, where the as- 
sured, who was one of the persons who 
claimed ownership of the property, de- 
manded indemnity because his brother- 
in-law, who also claimed ownership, had 
taken some of the assured’s wife’s jew- 
elry from the premises after her death, 
but both the assured and his brother- 
in-law were actually residing together 
jn the premises at the time of the 
alleged theft, and, therefore, the policy 
did not cover the loss. 

The residence policy may be extend- 
ed to cover loss occasioned by personal 
hold-up or robbery of certain property 
owned by and taken from any person 
whose property is covered by the policy 
itself, provided such person is over 
eighteen years of age, and provided the 
loss occurs within the limits of the 
United States or Canada. An additional 
premium is charged for this extended 
coverage. The policy also provides that 
the assured may leave the premises 
vacant for four months in any policy 
year without affecting the insurance in 
any way. Longer periods of vacancy 
may be provided by endorsement for 
additional premium in individual cases. 

The policy has been broadened from 
time to time until now the only restric- 
tion which cannot be eliminated for an 
additional premium is the one which 
relates to losses caused or contributed 
to by invasion, insurrection or war. 
Some companies still insist that this 
clause should remain in the policy and 
not be eliminated under any circum- 
stances, notwithstanding the fact that 
the clause, so far as I can learn, has 
never saved any company a dollar, and 
I doubt if it ever will. An effort was 
made during the war to remove this 
clause for an additional premium, but 
a majority of the companies were op- 
posed to it, and I recall distinctly that 
the argument was advanced that if the 
German forces had landed at Boston it 
would have cost the American insur- 
ance companies possibly a million dol- 
lars in residence losses alone; but even 
so, this would have meant an average 
of not more than $25,000 to $50,000 for 
each company, It would seem that such 
an unusual catastrophe is not so dan- 
gerous after all if it is spread over a 
Period of twenty years or more and 
divided among twenty-five or thirty 
companies. 


Change in Methods 


In June, 1921, a radical change was 
made in the method of writing resi- 
dence burglary insurance. Prior to that 
time household property had been in- 
sured blanket at one rate, and while 
there was a co-insurance policy on the 
market, only about 10% of the business 
Was written on that form. The condi- 
tions brought about by the war, which 
seem to be still with us, resulted in a 
very high loss ratio for this line, and 
after this condition continued for three 
years the companies decided that some 
Temedial measures must be adopted 
other than a further raise in rates, sev- 
eral of which had already been made. 
It was found that one of the greatest 
evils, if not the greatest, was what may 
be called ‘“under-insurance.” It seems 
to be human nature not to carry enough 
fire or burglary insurance, especially on 
household property. 

The statistics showed that from 60% 
to 65% of all residence losses consisted 
of jewelry, silverware and furs. It was 
therefore decided to place such prop- 
erty in one group, which is commonly 
called Class “A” property, and all other 
household property, except wines and 


liquors, in another group called Class 
“B” property. The policy contained an 
80% to-insurance clause applicable only ’ 
to jewelry, silverware and furs, but this 
clause did not apply if the amount -f, 
insurance on such property was $20,000 
or more. The clause did not apply ta 
Class “B” property, but there was, and 
still is, a requirement that if any insur- 
ance is taken on Class “B” property the 
amount thereof must be at least $500, 
The object of this plan is self-evident 
and resulted in a considerable increase 
in the average amount of insurance per 
policy. If this plan had continued with- 
out change it would undoubtedly have 
resulted in a reduction in rate, ‘but un- 
fortunately it was a case of doing the 
right thing at the wrong time. 

There were thirty-four companies 
members of the Burglary Insurance Un: 
derwriters Association at that time, but 
there were two companies that were not 
members and both of these companies 
placed different forms of policies on 
the market. One continued to issue the 
old blanket form at a considerable in- 
crease in rate and the other put out a 
form that was restricted in many ways, 
but which did not contain the co-insur- 
ance clause. This situation resulted in 
a competitive condition which forced an 
amendment to the plan whereby the 
use of the co-insurance clause was no 
longer compulsory but was made op- 
tional, at an increased rate if the caluse 
did not apply. This pian is still in effect, 
and while it has improved the business 
considerably, the average amount of in- 
surance has been reduced from what 
it was when the use of the co-insurance 
clause was compulsory, but is_ still 
about 25% more than it was a year 
ago. 

A Suggested Change in Limits 

I would like to take this opportunity 
of emphasizing one important point in 
connection with residence burglary in- 
surance, and that is the necessity for 
writing policies with larger limits. Bur- 
glary insurance is here to stay for the 
simple reason that burglars are here 
to stay. The world has always suffered 
from the depredations of burglars and 
thieves and no doubt always will. This 
form of insurance is a necessity and 
the companies are endeavoring to popu- 
larize it without losing a large amount 
of money in so doing, but it cannot be 
popularized if rates must be further 
raised from time to time as in the past. 
What must be done is to write larger 
amounts of insurance at lower rates 
rather than smaller amounts of insur- 
ance at higher rates, The statistics 
show: that the best residence risk is 
that of the average householder living 
in a private residence and who needs 
only $1,000 or $1,500 insurance, but he 
objects to paying the high rate. Under 
the old plan this man paid the same 
premium for $1,000 insurance that the 
wealthy man paid for the same amount 
of insurance, although the wealthy man 
may have had jewelry, silverware and 
furs valued at from $5,000 to $10,000, or 
even more, and the chances of a $1,000 
loss in his residence were many times 
greater than the chances of $1,000 loss 
in the residence of the poorer man. It 
can readily be seen that this plan was 
unfair to the poorer man, and the com- 
panies are now endeavoring to correct 
this situation by requiring a statement 
in the policy as to the valuation of the 
jewelry, silverware and furs. If the 
company does not know even the ap- 
proximate value of the property to be 
insured, it cannot determine the amount 
of insurance that should be carried. 
Therefore this information is of vital 
importance, even though the amount 
stated is only approximate. 


ESTABLISH DOMINION OFFICE 

The Canadian business of the Na- 
tional Surety was taken over on March 
1 by an office established in Montreal 
in charge of Vice-President William H. 
Drapier, Jr., assisted by Supervisor 
Howard Osborn. The new Dominion 
office will control all of the company’s 
affairs in Canada with the exception of 
Ontario Province, which will continue 
under the control of Reed, Shaw & Mc- 
Naught, former Dominion agents. 
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SEE BOOM IN CONTRACT BONDS 


Surety Men See Improved Condition 
Following Bank 
Crisis 

In spite of the clouded atmosphere 
caused by the business 
surety men are agreed on one thing: 
the contracting 
period before it. 
sion of building operations must of 
necessity be followed by a period of 
activity which will include prosperity 
for all associated industries. 


depression, 
business has a boom 
The practical suspen- 


New ven- 
tures in surety bonds may be attempted 
by way of experiment, but opinions 
differ as to the extent of this expansion. 


The recent departure by one company 
in guaranteeing investments is consid- 


ered by some as an indication that the 
surety field will spread out to cover 
new and broader fields all the time, 
while others feel that a conservative 
policy, limiting bonds to their present 
field with slight digression, is the prob- 
able course of procedure which will be 
followed by most of the companies. 

The surety companies have acted as 
financial stabilizers during the recent 
banking crisis by forcing a conserva- 
tive policy where the tendency was: to 
be more generous. They have been 
criticized by certain banks as unjust in 
this course, but have felt justified that 
it was the only sound principle, The 
action of the war finance corporation 
in lending money. to banks in the crop 
country for three and five-year periods, 
may have some effect on the policy pur- 
sued by the companies, but the lead 
will not be followed until the results 
can be observed. 
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Will be paid for the arrest and conviction of any person who steals a 
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“Faurot-Scope” protected car carrying the “Diamond Disc” 


“FAUROT-SCOPE” 


Anti-Theft Automobile Lock 





Invented by Third Deputy Police Commissioner Joseph A. Faurot and 


Captain James J. Skehan of the New York Police Department. 


Approved by the Underwriters Laboratories 
and the Automobile Conference. 


REDUCES THEFT INSURANCE COSTS 15% 
ELIMINATES $25.00 PENALTY CHARGE 


Including 


‘ F AUROT- SCOPE ” 5. Set of on Lights 
SELLS FOR ~~ D2 00 | ee, 
Theft Alarm 





Allowance of $6.25 Commission to Insurance Brokers 
for every Faurot-Scope Sold 








Address all Communications to: 


FAUROT-SCOPE CORPORATION 
Executive and Sales Offices 
152 West 42nd Street 
New York City 
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